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In the death of Professor Beecher the science of Invertebrate 
Palzeontology has lost a most brilliant and eminent leader. In 
his life so prematurely cut off, he attained a reputation for criti- 
cal structural and developmental work on fossil animals and 
philosophical work on the same lines that placed him in the 
very front rank of his profession. 

Charles Emerson Beecher, son of Moses and Emily Emerson 
Beecher, was born in Dunkirk, New York, October 9th, 1856. 
He died suddenly of heart disease on February 14th, 1904, in 
‘ the forty-eighth year of his age. Always a delicate man he had 
recently been in exceptionally good health, so that his death 
came without warning. On September 12th, 1894, Professor 
Beecher married Miss Mary Salome Galligan, who with two 
young daughters survive him. He left also his mother and a 
brother, who reside in California. 

In his early childhood the family removed to Warren, Penn- 
sylvania, where he attended private and High schools. A born 
naturalist and collector he in childhood began collecting fossils 
from the Chemung and Waverly formations about Warren, 
amassing a choice and extensive collection in that region, 
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especially valuable for the rare Phyllocarida and ‘for Pelecypoda. 
He also collected living molluscs and minerals and became well 
versed in both lines of study. He took the science course 
at the University of Michigan, receiving the degree of B. S. in 
1878. 

In 1878 Beecher became assistant to Professor James Hall at 
Albany, where he remained for ten years. While at Albany he 
acquired an intimate knowledge of palzeozoic fossils, so that with 
his truly remarkable memory, it seemed that he could name at 
sight any species offered to him. Always interested in micro- 
scopical work he prepared some two hundred and fifty sections 
of the shells of fossil brachiopods for study in connection with 
the work of the New York Survey on that group. Besides 
work on collections of fossils at Albany, he rendered important 
assistance to Professor James Hall in the preparation of that 
author’s large quarto monographs on cephalous Mollusca,! Lam- 
ellibranchiata,?_ corals and Bryozoa.® As Beecher published 
little systematic work in later life I would lay stress on what 
he did as assistant to Professor Hall at this period. To quote 
Professor Hall, as stated in the Prefaces of the several works 
cited: “In the preparation and final revision of the descriptions 
of the species of Cephalopoda I have been very ably assisted by 
Mr. C. E. Beecher.” Again, “In the final revision of the genera 
and species [of Lamellibranchiata] and in the preparation of the 
text and the later plates of this volume the author cheerfully 
acknowledges the very valuable assistance rendered by Mr. 
Charles E. Beecher.” In the second volume on the Lamelli- 
branchiata Professor Hall says: ‘In the revision of the spe- 
cies, and the publication of this volume, the author acknowl- 
edges with great satisfaction the assistance rendered by Mr. C. 
E. Beecher. In the last work cited on corals and Bryozoa Pro- 


1 Natural History of New York. Paleontology. Vol. 5, Part 2, Gasteropoda, 
Pteropoda, and Cephalopoda of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, Portage and 
Chemung Groups. Albany, 1879. p. 1-15 and 1-492, pl. 1-113. 

2Jbid. Vol. 5, Part 1. Lamellibranchiata [of the Upper Helderberg, Hamilton, 
Portage and Chemung Groups] 1, Albany. 1884. p. 1-18 and 1-268, pl. 1-33 
and 81-92. 2, Albany, 1885. p. 1-62 and 269-562, 7 figs. pl. 34-80 and 93-96. 

3éid. Vol. 6, Corals and Bryozoa.... from the Lower Helderberg, Upper 
Helderberg and Hamilton Groups. Albany, 1897. p. 1-26 and 1-298, pi. 1-66. 
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fessor Hall says: ‘We are indebted to Mr. Charles E. Beecher 
for the preparation of the synopsis of the genera and sub-genera 
described and illustrated in this volume ; and also for the expla- 
nation of plates, with reference to the pages of the volume .and 
the localities of the species.” Beecher also assisted Professor 
Hall in the publication of other works as seen by the texts dur- 
ing his Albany life. 

This extensive experience in pure systematic work laid the 
broadest foundation for Beecher’s later developmental and philo- 
sophical studies, an experience that is markedly lacking or en- 
tirely left out in many who enter into biological problems. It is 
the expressed opinion of the present Palzeontologist of New York 
State that the influence of Beecher on the paleontology of the 
State was for the best, and that during his stay of ten years he 
elevated the standard greatly. 

In holidays at Albany he made extensive collections of 
Unionidz and other living molluscs in that vicinity. This col- 
lection, with the large collections of Recent Mollusca that he 
gathered at Warren, Pennsylvania, also Michigan, and other local- 
ities, previous to going to Albany, he presented to the New 
York State Museum in 1886 and 1887. According to Mr. Wm. 
B. Marshall’ this collection included some twenty thousand 
specimens and as many more which were considered duplicates, 
and is almost entirely made up of land and fresh-water shells of 
the United States, largely collected by Beecher himself. As 
shown by collating two of Marshall’s published papers,?,® there 
are in the Beecher collection at least one hundred and twenty- 
one species of land and fresh-water Mollusca, mostly from New 
York and Pennsylvania. One hundred and two localities are 
represented, seventy of which are in New York State, the others 
being in various parts of the United States. 

Of the species some forty-three belonged to the Unionide, a 


1 Marshall, Wm. B. List of Shells Inhabiting the Vicinity of Albany and Troy, 
N.Y. 48th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus., Albany, 1895. Part 1, p. 641-647. 
_2 Marshall, Wm. B. Land and Fresh-water Shells of New York exhibited at 
the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Illinois, 1903. 47h Aun. Rept. N. 
Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist., Albany, 1894. p. 49-75. 

3 Marshall, Wm. B. The Geographical Distribution of New York Unionide. 
48th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist., Albany, 1895. Part 1, p. 45-99. 
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beautiful series of which is on exhibition in the Albany Muse- 
um. The collection, which Marshall considered as exhaustive of 
the vicinity of Albany, is not only rich in species, but very full 
in series, representing specimens of the same species from 
various localities and of ages from young to adult. It is there- 
fore very valuable for studies of later development, variation 
and geographical distribution. As a collection of fine selected 
material it stands an excellent proof of Beecher’s indefatigable 
industry and appreciation of what a collection should be, much 
of it, it should be remembered, gathered when he was a youth, 
or even a child. 

In the Albany Museum there are also many minerals and fos- 
sils collected by him, and numerous specimens of fossils pre- 
pared for exhibition. In free days at Albany he made frequent 
visits to the rich localities in the Helderberg mountains near 
Albany, especially Clarksville and Indian Ladder, collecting an 
extensive series of the fossils to be found there. 

At this period Beecher published independently a paper on the 
Phyllocarida of Warren, Pennsylvania, a number of papers on 
the lingual dentition of Gastropoda, besides others on recent and 
fossil Pelecypoda, on geological localities, etc. _ His most impor- 
tant work was the publishing with Prof. John M. Clarke of a 
monograph on the development of Silurian Brachiopoda, based 
on material washed from the clays of Waldron, Indiana. This 
paper is of importance as the first work on the development of 
fossil Brachiopoda and opened up new lines of inquiry previ- 
ously untouched. Always skilful with his pencil, at Albany he 
added to his income by making drawings for the medical men of 
that city. Nearly if not all his own papers were illustrated by 
his own drawings or photographs. During part of his stay at 
Albany Beecher was Assistant in Palaeontology in the New York 
State Museum, when he did much to develop that department. 
After he left Albany he was retained for a period as Consulting 
Palzontologist to the museum, visiting Albany at intervals. 
Many details concerning his work and connection with the 
museum will be found in the 32nd to 43rd Annual Reports 
of the State Museum. 

In 1888 Beecher went to New Haven as Assistant in Palzeon- 
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tology to take charge of the collections of invertebrate fossils in 
the Peabody Museum. He took the degree of Ph. D. at Yale 
in 1889, his thesis being a most interesting monograph on the 
Brachiospongidz, of which rare fossil sponges the Yale Museum . 
has a superb series. 

Professor Marsh recognized Beecher’s ability and his advance- 
ment was rapid. To state his official career at New Haven in 
brief: He was appointed Instructor in Palzeontology in 1892, 
Assistant Professor of Palaeontology in 1892, Professor of His- 
torical Geology 1897, and member of the Governing Board of 
the Sheffield Scientific School in the same year. On the death 
of Professor Marsh he was in 1899 appointed Curator of the 
geological collections of the Peabody Museum. In 1902 his 
title was changed to that of University Professor of Palzeon- 
tology. 

In 1898 Beecher was elected corresponding member of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, in 1899 member of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and foreign correspondent of the 
Geological Society of London. In 1900 he was elected Presi- 
derit of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, filling 
that office for two years. While at New Haven he made many 
trips to western or nearer localities, collecting vertebrate and 
invertebrate fossils for the museum, and made a trip to Europe 
with the late Dr. George Baur, visiting museums. 

Indian Ladder in the Helderberg Mountains was always a 
favorite and fertile spot for him, dating back to his Albany days. 
It is one of the most beautiful and picturesque regions in the 
Helderbergs. He collected there slabs of limestone containing 
fossils which were silicified in the most perfect condition for 
development by etching with acid. From such material he 
etched numerous large or minute specimens of surpassing beauty 
and scientific interest. Besides adult fronds of Bryozoa, Brachi- 
opoda, Crustacea, and other fossils in most perfect preservation, 
he obtained minute embryos and small species in large numbers 
in literally wonderful condition of perfection. Young Bilobites 
+ mm. in length, young Acidaspis .93 mm. in length, and Arges 
1.15 mm. long, both of the latter so perfect that he figured 
them from both the dorsal and ventral view ; young Pleurodic- 
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tyum, consisting of the initial cup alone, and also others with first 
lateral buds, young Bryozoa showing initial chambers. Such 
material selected with infinite care and patience formed the basis 
of a number of papers by Beecher and others. He etched also 
some very choice fossils from the Hamilton of Canandaigua 
Lake, New York. One sees and hears so much of poorly pre- 
served fossils, that such exceptionally fine material is refreshing. 
He made a special point of seeking small and embryonic material 
by sifting clay from fossiliferous regions with a stream of run- 
ning water. In this way he obtained choice material from Wal- 
dron, Indiana. 

In June, 1899, Beecher gave his large and exceedingly valuable 
collections to the Peabody Museum as he said, “in grateful 
recognition of the honors and favors conferred upon me during 
my connection with the University.”! These collections, made 
previous to his New Haven appointment, represent the result 
of twenty years’ labor, they were collected wholly by himself 
and comprised upwards of. one hundred thousand specimens, 
mostly from the Devonian and Lower Carboniferous of New 


York and Pennsylvania. They contained about five hundred 
type specimens, published in the Paleontology of New York, 
Geological Survey of Pennsylvania, and various scientific peri- 
odicals. They also contained hundreds of specimens represent- 
ing series in development, rare species, and choice specimens 


exquisitely prepared to show structural detail. 

His specimens were always fully labeled as regards locality 
and identification of genus and species, so that his collections of 
land and fresh-water molluscs previously mentioned and his col- 
lections of fossils represent an immense amount of labor and 
experience in the field and also in systematic zodlogy and palzeo- 
zoology in working up the collections, and this all as a side- 
show to his regular work in official positions. 

In his bachelor days at New Haven Beecher with Pirsson, 
Penfield and Wells roomed in “the attic,” the top story of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, which was comfortably fitted up in 
true Bohemian style. One of the pleasantest recollections of 


1 Science, N.S. Vol. 10. p. 61. July 14, 1899. 
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visits to New Haven is visits to ‘the attic’? where, after work 
hours, delightful intercourse, social and scientific was held, often 
far into the night. 

Already interested in studies of the development of organisms 
from his work noted on the development of Silurian Brachiopoda, 
in 1889 Beecher became deeply interested in the late Professor 
Hyatt’s methods of work. The application of the principles of 
stages in development, acceleration, parallelism, and dynamic 
genesis to the unraveling of the genealogical relations of living 
and fossil animals. Bringing to this work his large and intimate 
knowledge of species and the structure of fossil types, Beecher 
entered into this field with characteristic energy and became the 
leader of the Hyatt School. Beecher’s reputation as an investi- 
gator will rest chiefly on the rich results he obtained in the 
critical, painstaking application of these fruitful principles that 
Professor Hyatt labored so long to establish. 

Already interested in Brachiopoda, Beecher’s first application 
of the Hyatt methods was to this group. Combining the study 
of young, adult, living and fossil types, he worked out a classifi- 


cation based on the principles of development, and divided the 
class into four orders. He pointed out the primitive Iphidea 
from the Lower Cambrian as the archaic radical from which the 
whole class could be derived. This stands to-day as perhaps the 


only example in which the primitive radical of a great group 
equal in systematic value to the Brachiopoda can be pointed out 
with reasonable assurance. Besides his work on the class as a 
whole, Beecher wrote many papers in which he worked out the 
development, structural and genealogical relations of families or 
minor groups of Brachiopoda. Such are his studies of the 
development of Bilobites, Terebratalia, Zygospira, and_ his 
remarkable studies of loop-bearing Brachiopoda. It is not too 
much to say that a careful study of Beecher’s papers on brachio- 
pods, and the same may be said of his trilobites, will give the 
student a more comprehensive view of the class than any other 
published source. Incidentally to his work on the group, 
Beecher accumulated a rich collection of recent species of 
Brachiopoda in the Yale museum, illustrating the structure and 
development, often by large series, in seventy-five species and 
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five varieties, out of the total known number of one hundred 
and thirty-eight species and nine varieties of living brachiopods. 
This statement is taken from a list kindly sent me by Miss 
Lucy P. Bush, his assistant, who prepared it recently at Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s request. 

In corals he made important contributions by his beautiful 
studies of the development of Pleurodictyum and also the struc- 
ture and development of the zodids in the colonial form in 
Michelinia, Favosites and recently in Romingeria. 

Thoroughly established in his adopted principles of research, in 
1893 he began the publication of his brilliant papers on the struc- 
ture, development and classification of the Trilobita. Favored 
by the discovery by W. S. Valiant of Triarthrus in unusual con- 
dition of preservation at Rome, New York, Beecher entered into 
the work. The presence of antennz had been announced by 
W. D. Matthew ; but Beecher with his marvelous mechanical 
skill and untiring patience worked out the structure of antennz, 
legs and other ventral appendages with a minuteness that had 
previously been impossible on any known material. His studies 
of this type made our knowledge of the Trilobita as a class a new 
thing, putting them on a basis for proper comparative study with 
other Crustacea. He also took up studies of the development 
of Trilobita, describing the development in genera in which it 
was previously unknown or partially known. In 1897 Beecher 
presented a classification of Trilobita based on his critical studies 
of young and adult structures together with a consideration of 
the geological or time sequence, a natural basis for classification 
as urged by Louis: Agassiz and Alpheus Hyatt and nowhere 
more beautifully carried out than in these trilobite studies.. The 
Trilobita were divided into three orders based principally on the 
development of the free cheeks. At the time of his death he 
was at work on an extensive monograph on the structure of 
trilobites. 

In all of Beecher’s later work a strong philosophical bent was 
evinced. This was given full expression in his charming and 
forceful papers on the origin and significance of spines. In 
them he urged that spinosity is an expression of growth-force 
and differential development. The spinose individual or group 
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of organisms begins as a smooth form, then becomes spinose in 
a progressively increasing degree until the acme or most elab- 
orate spinosity is attained, then in extreme decadence there is a 
loss and final disappearance of spinosity, the individual and the 
group in senility tending to become smooth as in its own early 
growth. It is a graphic expression of the value of a new con- 
ception applied to well known facts. 

The student of palazeontology has reason to be grateful that 
many of Beecher’s more important papers were combined and 
published in one volume, Studies in Evolution, in the Yale Bicen- 
tennial Series, 1901. It is a model of what minute, critical, 
philosophical palzeozodlogical work should be. With character- 
istic modesty Beecher deplored as extravagance the republication 
of papers already in print. For the student it is a valuable aid 
that Beecher’s views on Brachiopoda and Trilobita were incor- 
porated in Eastman’s translation of Zittel’s Grundstige der 
Paleontologie. The chapter on Brachiopoda being revised by 
Beecher’s intimate friend, Mr. Charles Schuchert, and that on 
Trilobita being revised by Professor Beecher himself. 

Beecher published many other papers besides those alluded to, 
on Gastropoda, Cephalopoda, and Crustacea, but although 
interested in stratigraphical and descriptive palzeontology he pub- 
lished little in these lines. He published nothing outside of 
scientific papers as I am informed by Miss Lucy P. Bush. Ina 
review of his papers I find 7 new orders, 1 new family, 2 new 
subfamilies, 7 new genera, and 20 new species. Most of his 
papers were brief, that on spinosity being the longest, many of 
them were combined however in his large work, Studies in 
Evolution. His bibliography includes some one hundred and 
eight titles. In addition he wrote a paper, “ Extinction of 
Species,” now in press in the Eucyclopedia Americana, vol. 4. 
He was for several years an associate editor of this journal. 

Being skilled with his hands, ingenious and fertile in mechani- 
cal resources, Beecher was an exceptional preparator, as evinced 
by his remarkable preparations of brachiopods and trilobites, 
and numerous specimens prepared for exhibition at the Yale 
University Museum. Especially noteworthy in this direction 
are the splendid slabs of Crawfordsville crinoids and Cretaceous 
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Uintacrinus, the huge mount of Brontosaurus and the gigantic 
yet life-like restoration of Claosaurus, besides numerous indi- 
vidual specimens of invertebrates in all groups. Beecher was a 
skilful photographer and Professor Hall published! his photo- 
micrographs of brachiopod shell structure from slides also pre- 
pared by him. Later he published himself photomicrographs of 
the appendages of Triarthrus, exceptionally difficult subjects. 
He was a skilful microscopist and made numerous preparations 
of recent and fossil animals, especially noteworthy are his beau- 
tiful preparations of the radulz of gastropods, sections of shells 
of brachiopods, sections of corals, sponges, etc. His microscope 
slides were always the perfection of neatness in finish. One 
method he adopted is very valuable for appearance and conven- 
ience. When sections had to be ground thin he did this on a 
ground glass slide, when the cover glass was in place the balsam 
filled the ground surface rendering it transparent, the ground 
glass forming an attractive border to the slide. This method 
obviates the necessity of transferring sections to a fresh slide, 
which is usually done at some risk, for the sake of appearances. 

He took great interest in preparing models to illustrate struc- 
ture, as shown in his models of the development and adult charac- 
ters of loop-bearing types of brachiopods, his models of Triarthrus 
showing structure, from the dorsal and ventral view, and his 
restoration of the huge Devonian crustacean Stylonurus, measur- 
ing five feet in length. The details of museum technique also 
appealed to him strongly, so that he was a most able and success- 
ful museum administrator, constantly devising methods to 
improve the condition and accessibility of collections under his 
charge. The exhibition rooms of the Yale Museum are a 
graphic expression of his skill in selecting, preparing and exhibit- 
ing collections of fossils. 

Beecher was fond of using mechanic’s tools and as a relaxa- 
tion did carpentering and cabinet work at the Museum or at his 
home. Full of resources he had many interests outside of his 
technical scientific work. 


1On the structure of the shell in the Genus Orthis, by James Hall. 36th Aun. 
Rep’t. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1884. p. 73-75, pl. 3-4- 
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Quiet, unassuming, modest in a very marked degree, simple, 
without affectation, entirely free from all eccentricities, conscien- 
tious and painstaking in every thing he had to do. In the 
words of Professor Chittenden, Director of the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School! “«....to those who knew Professor Beecher inti- 
mately no words of appreciation will be deemed too extravagant, 
for close association only brought more clearly to view the 
many mental traits that testified to the strength of character 
and of mind that helped to make Professor Beecher one of the 
strong men of the Scientific School.” 

Beecher was eminently successful as a teacher, as evinced by 
the devotion of his pupils and the able papers produced by stu- 
dents under his charge. 

Always ready to help with advice, or specimens, he was an 
appreciative audience, a helpful critic, a warm friend with keen 
interest in his friends and their work. He will be deeply 
missed as a friend, and his untimely death deplored as a loss to 
the science in which he made such a brilliant mark.” 


1 Professor Charles E. Beecher. His Life and Work Reviewed [by Miss Lucy 
P. Bush, not signed]. — Prof. Chittenden’s appreciation — Mr. Schuchert’s Sketch. 
[Tribute from a pupil.] Yale Alumni Weekly. New Haven, March 2, 1904. 
Vol. 13, no. 22, p. 487-489. 

? The following obituary notices of Professor Beecher have also appeared. 

Obituary notices were published in the following newspapers : 

New Haven Morning Fournal and Courter, Feb. 15, 1904. p. 6. 

New Haven Palladium, Feb. 15, 1904. p. 1-2. 

New Haven Evening Register, Feb. 15, 1904.  p. 2. 

Boston Evening Transcript, Feb. 13, 1904. p. 11. 

New Haven Evening Register, Feb. 16, 1904. p. 2. 

New Haven Morning Journal and Courier, Feb. 17, 1904. 

American Journal Science, March, 1904. Ser. 4, vol. 17, p. 252. 

Charles Emerson Beecher. Amer. Geol., March, 1904. Vol. 33, p. 189. 

Charles Emerson Beecher, by W. H. Dall. Scéence, March 18, 1904. N.S. 
vol. 19, Pp. 453-455- 

Obituary — Charles Emerson Beecher. Museum's Fournal [London], April, 
1904. Vol. 3, p. 339-340. 

Charles Emerson Beecher, by Charles Schuchert. Amer. Jour. Sci., June, 1904. 
Ser. 4, vol. 17, p. 411-422, portrait as frontispiece. 

Professor Charles Emerson Beecher, Ph. D., [by H. Woodward, not signed]. 
Geol. Mag. [London], June, 1904. N.S. dec. 5, vol. 1, p. 284-286, portrait pl. 10. 

Charles Emerson Beecher, by John M. Clarke. Amer. Geol., July, 1904. Vol. 
34, p. 1-13, portrait as pl 1. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES EMERSON BEECHER! 


1876. 1. List of Land and Fresh-water Shells Found within a Circuit of 
Four Miles about Ann Arbor, Mich., [by Bryant Walker and C. E. 
Beecher]. Proc. Ann Arbor Sci. Assoc. 1876. p. 43-46. 


1884. 2. Ceratiocaride from the Chemung and Waverly Groups of Penn- 
sylvania. 2nd Geol. Surv. Penn. Rept. PPP. 1884. p. 1-22, fig. 1, 
pl. 1-2. 


3. Some Abnormal and Pathologic Forms of Fresh-water Shells from 
the Vicinity of Albany, New York. 36th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. 
Nat. Hist. 1884. p. 51-55, pl. 1-2. 


4. [The plates in James Hall’s] On the Structure of the Shell in the 
Genus Orthis. 36th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1884. 
P- 73-75; pl. 3-4. 

5. List of Species of Fossils from an Exposure of the Utica Slate and 
Associated Rocks, within the Limits of the City of Albany. 36th Ann. 
Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1884. p. 78. 


6. A New Design for a Microscope Cabinet. Amer. Month. Mic. 
Jour. July, 1884. Vol. 5, p. 126-127, fig. 23. 


7. Notes on a Nevada Shell (Pyrgula nevadensis), [by R. Ellsworth 
Call and C. E. Beecher]. Amer. Nat. Sept., 1884. Vol. 18, p. 851- 
355, fig. 6 and fig. 1-5, pl. 25. 

[Reprinted in part in R. Ellsworth Call and Harry E. Pilsbry’s] On 
Pyrgulopsis, a New Genus of Rissoid Mollusk, with Descriptions of 
two new forms. Proc. Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci. April, 1886. 
Vol. 5, p. 9-14, fig. 1-5. 

1885. 8. Carnivorous Habits of the Muskrat. Science. Feb. 20, 1885. 
Vol. 5, p. 144-145. 

1886. 9. Field Notes on the Geology of the Mohawk Valley, with a Map 
(by C. E. Beecher with C. E. Hall]. Fifth Ann. Rept. State Geologist 
[New York]. Albany, 1886. p. 8-10, 3 figs. [p. 4 for evidence of 
authorship]. 

[Reprinted, without map.] 48th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. 
Hist. Albany, 1895. Part 2, p. 54-56, 3 figs. 


10. Note on the Oneonta Sandstone in the Vicinity of Oxford, Che- 
nango County, N. Y. [by C. E. Beecher, with J. W. Hall and C. E. 


1 An effort has been made to render this bibliography as complete as possible. 
Obligations are due to Miss Lucy P. Bush, Professor Beecher’s assistant at New 
Haven, for a number of titles that would otherwise have been overlooked. All 
titles have been verified. 
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Hall]. Fifth Ann. Rept. State Geologist [New York]. Albany, 1886. 
p. II, 1 fig. [p. 4 for evidence of authorship]. 


11. A Spiral Bivalve Shell from the Waverly Group of Pennsylvania. 
39th Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1886. p. 161-164, pl. 12. 


12. [Lingual Dentition in Amnicola dalli, in R. Ellsworth Call’s] On 
Certain Recent, Quatenary, and New Fresh-water Mollusca. Proc. 
Davenport Acad. Nat. Sci. April, 1886. Vol. 5. p. 1-8, fig. 1-4. 
[Beecher’s portion, p. 2-3, fig. 1-2.] 


13. Description of a New Rissoid Mollusk [by R. Ellsworth Call and 
C. E. Beecher]. Bull. Washburn Col. Lab. Nat. Hist. Dec., 1886. 
Vol. I, p. 190-192, fig. 4. 


1888. 14. A Method of Preparing for Study the Radule of Small Spe- 
cies of Gasteropoda. Jour. N. Y. Mic. Soc. Jan., 1888. Vol. 4, p. 
7-11. 

[Noticed in] Jour. Royal. Mic. Soc. [London]. June, 1888. Part 1, p. 
507-508. 

15. Natural History of New York. Palzontology. Vol. 7, with Sup- 
plement to Vol. 5, part 2; by James Hall. [Review.] Amer. Jour. 
Sci. June, 1888. Ser. 3, vol. 35, p. 499-500. 


16. Synoptical Table of the Genera and Species [of corals and Bryo- 
zoa] described in Vol. 6 of the Paleontology of New York. 41st Ann. 
Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1888. p. 363-375. 

[Reprinted.] 43rd Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. Albany, 
1890. p. 279-291. 

17. Statement of the Condition of the Work on the Brachiopoda. 
Paleontology of New York. Vol. 8, 41st Ann. Rept. State Mus. Nat. 
Hist. 1888. p. 383-384. 

[Reprinted] 43rd Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. Albany, 
1890, p. 299-300. 


18. Lamellibranchiata. List of Genera Illustrated on the Plates of the 
Report of the State Geologist for 1882 [with] List of Genera not Illus- 
tr&ted on the Plates of the Geologist’s Report of 1882 [etc.]. 41st 
Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. 1888. p. 385-387. 
[Reprinted.] 43rd Ann. Rept. N. Y. State Mus. Nat. Hist. Albany, 
1890. p. 301-303. 

1889. 19. Brachiospongide : a Memoir on a Group of Silutian Sponges. 


Mem. Peabody Mus. Yale Univ. 1889. Vol. 2, part 1, 4to, p. 1-28, 
fig. 1-4, pl. 1-6. 


20. Note on the fossil Spider Arthrolycosa antiqua Harger. Amer. 
Jour. Sci. Sept., 1889. Ser. 3, vol. 38, p. 219-223, fig. 1-3. 
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21. The Development of Some Silurian Brachiopoda, [by Charles E. 
Beecher and John M. Clarke]. Mem. N. Y. State Mus. Oct., 1889. 
Vol. 1, no. 1, 4to, p. I-95, fig. 1-4, pl. 1-8. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution, 1901, p. 310-398, fig. 126-130, pl. 


c_22 


15-22. 


1890. 22. On the Lingual dentition and Systematic position of Pyrgula. 
Jour. N. Y. Mic. Soc. Jan., 1890. Vol. 6, p. 1-3, pl. 21. 


23. On the Development of the Shell in the genus Tornoceras, 
Hyatt. Amer. Jour. Sci. July, 1890. Ser. 3, vol. 40, p. 71-75, pl. 1. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igol. p. 435-440, pl. 34. 


24. Koninckina and related Genera. Amer. Jour. Sci. Sept., 18go. 
Ser. 3, vol. 4o, p. 211-2109, fig. 1, pl. 2. 


25. On Leptznisca anew genus of Brachiopod from the Lower Helder- 
berg group. Amer. Jour. Sci. Sept., 1890. Ser. 3, vol. 40, p. 238-240 
and 245, pl. 9. 


26. North American species of Strophalosia. Amer. Jour. Sci. Sept., 
1890. Ser. 3, vol. 40, p. 240-246, pl. g. 


27. Phylogeny of the Pelecypoda, the Aviculide and their Allies, by 
Robert Tracy Jackson. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov., 1890. Ser. 
3,, vol. 40, p. 421-422. 


28. Contributions to the Tertiary Fauna of Florida, by Wm. H. Dall. 
[Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov., 1890. Ser. 3, vol. 40, p. 423. 


29. On Syringothyris Winchell, and its American species, by Charles 
Schuchert. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov.,18g0. Ser. 3, vol. 40, 
Pp. 423. 

1891. 30. (1) New Types of Carboniferous Cockroaches from the Car- 
boniferous Deposits of the United States; (2) New Carboniferous 
Myriapoda from Illinois; (3) Illustrations of the Carboniferous 
Arachnida of North America, of the orders Anthracomarti and 
Pedipalpi; (4) The Insects of the Triassic beds at Fairplay, Colo- 
rado; by Samuel H. Scudder. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Jan., 
1891. p. 72: 

31. Bulletin from the Laboratories of Natural History of the State 
University of Iowa. Vol. 2, no. 1, p. 1-98, pl. 10-12, 1890. [Review.] 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Jan., 1891. Ser. 3, vol. 41, p. 72. 

32. Insecta, by Alpheus Hyatt and J. M. Arms. [Review.] Amer. 
Jour. Sci. March, 1891. Ser. 3, vol. 41, p. 256-257. 


33. James Croll [Obituary]. Amer. Jour. Sci. March, 1891. Ser. 3, 
vol. 41, p. 258. [Not signed.] 
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34. Development of the Brachiopoda. Part 1. Introduction. Amer. 
Jour. Sci. April, 1891. Ser. 3, vol. 41, p. 343-357, pl. 17. [For Parts 
2 and 3 see numbers 42 and 74 this list.] 

{German translation by Moritz Fischer.] Neues Jahrb. Mineral. Geol. 
und Paleontol. 1892. 1 Bd. 3 Heft, p. 178-197, taf. 6. 

{Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igo1. p. 229-246, pl. 11. 

35. Catalogue of the Fossil Cephalopods in the British Museum, part 
3, by Arthur H. Foord. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. May, 1891. 
Ser. 3, vol. 41, p. 438. 

36. The Tertiary Insects of North America, by Samuel H. Scudder. 
[Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. June, 1891. Ser. 3, vol. 41, p. 517. 

37. Development of Bilobites. Amer. Jour. Sci. July, 1891. Ser. 
3, vol. 42, p. 51-56, fig. 1-2, pl. 1. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igol. p. 399-405, fig. 131-132, 
pl. 23. 

38. The Development of a Paleozoic Poriferous Coral. Trans. Conn. 
Acad. Arts and Sci. July, 1891. Vol. 8, p. 207-214, pl. 9-13. 
[Reprinted.] ‘Studies in Evolution. Igo1. p. 421-428, pl. 27-31. 


39. Symmetrical cell Development in the Favositida. Trans. Conn. 
Acad. Arts and Sci. July, 1891. Vol. 8, p. 215-219, pl. 14-15. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1901. p. 429-434, pl. 32-33. 


1892. 40. (1) Notes on the Genus Acidaspis; (2) Note on Coronura 
aspectans Conrad (Sp.), the Asaphus diurus Green; (3) Observations 
on the Terataspis grandis Hall, the largest known Trilobite; by 
J. M. Clarke. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Feb., 1892. Ser. 3, vol. 


43, p- 158-159. 


41. On the Occurrence of Upper Silurian Strata near Penobscot 
Bay, Maine (with map). [By William W. Dodge and Charles E. 
Beecher.] Amer. Jour. Sci. May, 1892. Ser. 3, vol. 43, p. 412-418. 
[416-418 by C. E. B.] 


42. Development of the Brachiopoda. Part 2. Classification of the 
Stages of Growth and Decline. Amer. Jour. Sci. Aug., 1892. Ser. 
3, vol. 44, p. 133-155, fig. 1-36, pl. 1. [For Parts 1 and 3 see num- 
bers 34 and 74 this list.] 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. tgol. p. 246-273, fig. 85-120, pl. 

43. Geological Survey of the State of New York. Paleontology. 
Vol. 8. An Introduction to the Study of the genera of Paleozoic 
Brachiopoda. Part1; by James Hall, assisted by John M. Clarke. 
[Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Oct., 1892. Ser. 3, vol. 44, p. 320-332. 


44. Notice ofa new Lower Oriskany Fauna in Columbia County, New 
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York; by C. E. Beecher. With an annotated list of fossils; by J. 
M. Clarke. Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov., 1892. Ser. 3, vol. 44, p. 410-414. 
(p- 410-411 by C. E. B.] 


1893. 45. [Bibliography of ] Charles E. Beecher. Bibliographies of the 
Present Officers of Yale University, New Haven. 1893. p. 19-20. 


46. Revision of the Families of Loop-bearing Brachiopoda. Trans. 
Conn. Acad. Artsand Sci. March, 1893. Vol. 9, p. 376-391, and 395- 
398, pl. 1-2. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1901. p. 290-309, pl. 14 and 24. 
47. The development of Terebratalia obsoleta Dall. Trans. Conn. 
Acad. Arts and Sci. March, 1893. Vol. 9, p. 392-395, and 398-399, 
pl. 2-3. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igo. p. 406-409, pl. 24-25. 
48. Some Correlations of Ontogeny and Phylogeny in the Brachiopoda. 
Amer. Nat. July, 1893. Vol. 27, p. 599-604, pl: 15. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1901. p. 286-289, pl. 13. 


49. Development of the Brachial Supports in Dielasma and Zygo- 
spira; [by Charles E. Beecher and Charles Schuchert.] Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Washington. July, 1893. Vol. 8, p. 71-78, pl. Io. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1921. p. 419-417, pl. 26. 


50. On Urnatella gracilis, by C. B. Davenport. [Review.] Amer. 
Jour. Sci. July, 1893. Ser. 3, vol. 46, p. 75. 

51. Larval forms of Trilobites from the Lower Helderberg Group. 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Aug., 1893. Ser. 3, vol. 46, p. 142-147, pl. 2. 


52. A Larval Form of Triarthrus. Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov. 1893. Ser. 
3, vol. 46, p. 378-379, fig. 1. [Pagination of reprint 361-362.] 

53. On the Thoracic Legs of Triarthrus. Amer. Jour. Sci. Dec. 
1893. Ser. 3, vol. 46, p. 467-470, fig. 1-3. 

1894. 54. On the Mode of Occurrence and the Structure and Development 
of Triarthrus beckii. Amer. Geol. Jan., 1894. Vol. 13, p. 38-43, pl. 3. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1901. p. 197-202, pl. 6. 

55. The Appendages of the Pygidium of Triarthrus. Amer. Jour. 
Sci. April, 1894. Ser. 3, vol. 47, p. 298-300, fig. 1, pl. 7. 

56. [Review of Hall and Clarke’s Palaozoic Brachiopoda, Palzontology 
of New York. Vol. 8.] Amer. Jour. Sci. April, 1894. Ser. 3, vol. 
47, 319. 

1895. 57. Further Observations on the Ventral Structure of Triarthrus. 
Amer. Geol. Feb., 1895. Vol. 15, p. g!—100, pl. 4-5. 

[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1991. p. 203-212, pl. 7-8. 
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58. Structure and Appendages of Trinucleus. Amer. Jour. Sci. 
April, 1895. Ser. 3, vol. 49, p. 307-311, pl. 3. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igol. p. 220-225, pl. Io. 


59. The Larval Stages of Trilobites. Amer. Geol. Sept., 1895. 
Vol. 16, p. 166-197, fig. 1-8, pl. 
{Reprinted.] Studiesin Evolution. Igo1l. p. 166-196, fig. 76-84, pl. 
3-5: 

60. Phylogeny of an Acquired Characteristic; by Alpheus Hyatt. 
[Review.] Amer. Geol. Oct., 1895. Vol. 16, p. 256-259. 

1896. 61. James Dwight Dana. [Obituary.] Amer. Geol. Jan., 1896. 
Vol. 17, p. 1-16, portrait, pl. 1. 

62. The Morphology of Triarthrus. Amer. Jour. Sci. April, 1896. 
Ser. 4, vol. 1, p. 251-256, pl. 8. 

 [Reprinted.] Geol. Mag. [London]. May, 1896. N. S. Dec. 4. 
Vol. 3, p. 193-197, pl. 9. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igo1. p. 213-219, pl. 9. 
[Extract under title] Respiration of Trilobites. Amer. Nat. May, 
1896. Vol. 30, p. 409 [not signed]. 
63. On the Supposed Discovery of the Antenne of Trilobites by 
Linnzus in 1759. Amer. Geol. May, 1896. Vol. 17, p. 303-306, 
fig. 1-3. 
64. The Comparative Morphology of the Galeodide, by H. M. 
Bernard. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. June, 1896. Ser. 4, vol. 1, p. 
491-492. 
65. On the Validity of the Family Bohemillide, Barrande. Amer. 
Geol. June, 1896. Vol. 17, p. 360-362, fig. 1-3. 
66. An Ancient Pot-hole. New Haven Evening Register. June 
22, 1896. [Not signed.] 
67. On the Occurrence of Silurian Strata in the Big Horn Mountains, 
Wyoming, and in the Black Hills, South Dakota. Amer. Geol. July, 
1896. Vol. 18, p. 31-33. 
68. The Dinosaurs of North America, by O. C. Marsh. [Review.] 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Dec., 1896. Ser. 4, vol. 2, p. 458-459. 

1897. 69. Outline of a Natural Classification of Trilobites. Amer. Jour. 
Sci. Feb. and March, 1897. Ser. 4, vol. 3, p. 89-106 and 181-207, 
pl. 3. 
[Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. 1go1. p. 109-162, fig. 75, pl. 2. 
70. The Geological and Natural History Survey of Minnesota. Vol. 
3, part 2 of the final Report, by N. H. Winchell [and others]. 
[Review.] Science. March 12, 1897. N.S. vol. 5, p. 449. 
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71. Vertebrate Fossils of the Denver Basin, by O. C. Marsh. 
- Extract from Monographs U. S. Geol. Survey. [Review.] Amer. 
Jour. Sci. April, 1897. Ser. 4, vol. 3, p. 349. 


72. Models of Trilobites. Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1896-1897, vol. 
16, 1898. Fourth Annual Reception, April 5-6, 1897, p. 43-44. 
[Not signed.] 


73. The Systematic Position of the Trilobites, by J. S. Kingsley, 
Tufts college; with Remarks [p. 38-40] by C. E. Beecher. Amer. 
Geol. July, 1897. Vol. 20, p. 33-40. 

[Remarks reprinted under title] The Systematic Position of the 
Trilobites. Studies in Evolution. 1gol. p. 163-165. 


74. [Development of the Brachiopoda, Part 3]. Morphology of the 
Brachia. [In Charles Schuchert’s A Synopsis of American Fossil 
Brachiopoda]. Bull. 87, U.S. Geol. Surv. 1897. Chap. 4, p. 105-112, 
fig. 2-6. [For Parts 1 and 2 see numbers 34 and 42 this list.] 

[Reprinted.] Studiesin Evolution. p. 274-285, fig. 121-125. 


75. Schuchert’s Synopsis of American Fossil Brachiopoda. [Review.] 
Amer. Nat. Dec., 1897. Vol. 31, p. 1053-1055. 


1898. 76. Catalogue of the Tertiary Mollusca in the Department of 
Geology, British Museum (Nat. Hist.) Pt. 1. The Australian Tertiary 
Mollusca; by George F. Harris. [Review.] Amer. Nat. Feb., 1898. 
Vol. 32, p. 134-135. 

77. Polish Paleozoics; by Gurich. [Review.] Amer. Nat. April, 
1898. Vol. 32, p. 298. 

78. The Origin and Significance of Spines: A Study in Evolution. 
Am. Jour. Sci. July to Oct., 1898. Ser. 4, vol. 6, p. 1-20, 125-136, 
249-268, 329-359, fig. 1-73, pl. 1. 

{Reprinted.] Studies in Evolution. Igo1l. p. 3-105, fig. 1-74, pl. 1. 

1899. 79. The Cretaceous Foraminifera of New Jersey, by R. M. Bagg 
Jr. [Review.] Am. Geol. Feb., 1899. Vol. 23, p. 126. 


80. Othniel Charles Marsh. [Obituary.] Amer. Jour. Sci. June, 
1899. Ser. 4, vol. 7, p. 403-428. Portrait. 


81. [Letter.] To the Corporation of Yale University: [concerning Pro- 
fessor Beecher’s Gift to Yale University]. Science. July 14, 1899. 
N.S. vol. 10, p. 61. 


82. Othniel Charles Marsh. [Obituary.] Amer. Geol. Sept., 1899. 
Vol. 24, p. 135-157. Portraits as pl. 5-6. [Abridged with alterations 
from Amer. Jour. Sci. June, 1899. Title 80.] 

1900. 83. Othniel Charles Marsh as an Ornithologist. The Osprey. Jan., 
Vol. 4, p. 74-76. Portrait. 
84. Trilobita. Zittel’s Text-book of Palzontology, edited by Eastman. 
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MacMillan and Co., London and New York. Separate, dated Jan., 
1900. p. 607-638, fig. 1261-1331. 


85. Conrad’s Types of Syrian Fossils. Amer. Jour. Sci. March, 
1goo. Ser. 4, vol. 9, p. 176-178. 


86. On a large slab of Uintacrinus from Kansas. Amer. Jour. Sci. 
April, tg00. Ser. 4, vol. 9, p. 267-268, pl. 3-4. 


87. [Review of Geology of the Yellowstone National Park, by Hague, 
Iddings and others, Monograph 32, U. S. Geol. Survey.] Amer. Jour. 
Sci. April, 1900. Ser. 4, vol. 9, p. 297-300. [Signed L. V. P. and 
C.E. B] 

88. Restoration of Stylonurus lacoanus, a Giant Arthropod from 
the upper Devonian of the United States. Amer. Jour. Sci. Aug., 
1900. Ser. 4, vol. 10, p. 145-150, pl. 1. 

[Reprinted.] Geol. Mag. [London]. Nov., 1g00. N.S. Dec. 4. Vol. 7, 
p. 481-485, pl. 18. 

89. Zittel’s Text-book [of Palzontology, translated and edited by 


C. R. Eastman. Review]. Amer. Nat. Aug., Igoo. Vol. 34, p. 
681-682. 


90. Othniel Charles Marsh. [Obituary.] Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. Oct., 
1g0o. Vol. 11, p. 521-537. [Abridged with alterations from Amer. 
Jour. Sci. June, 1899 Title 80. Differs also from notice in Amer. 
Geol. Sept., 1899. Title 82.] 


1901. 91. The Restoration of a Dinosaur. Yale Scientific Monthly. June, 
igol. Vol. 7, p. 291-293, | plate. 


92. Studies in Evolution. [Reprints of twenty of Professor Beecher’s 
papers as noted above.] Yale Bicentennial Publications, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, London: Edward Arnold, Aug., Igor.  p. 
1-23, and 1-638, fig. 1-132, pl. I-34. 


93. Notes on the Cambrian Fossils of St. Francois County, Missouri. 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov., tgo1. Ser. 4, vol. 12, p. 362-363. 
[Reprinted.] Geol. Mag. [London]. Dec., 1901. N.S., Dec. 4, vol. 
8, p. 559-561. 

94. Discovery of Eurypterid Remains in the Cambrian of Missouri. 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Nov., 1go1. Ser. 4, vol. 12, p. 364-366, pl. 7. 


{Reprinted.] Geol. Mag. [London]. Dec., tgo1. N. S., Dec. 4. 
Vol. 8, p. 561-564, 1 fig. 


95. A Treatise on Zodlogy. Edited by E. Ray Lankester. Part 3. 
The Echinoderma by F. A. Bather [etc.]. [Review.] Science. Nov. 
29, Ig01. New Series, vol. 14, p. 844-845. 


1902. 96. The Reconstruction of a Cretaceous Dinosaur, Claosaurus 
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annectens Marsh. Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts. and Sci. Jan., 1go2. 
Vol. 11, p. 311-324, fig. 1-6, pl. 41-45. 

97. Alpheus Hyatt. [Obituary.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Feb., 1902. Ser. 
4, vol. 13, p. 164. 

98. The Ventral Integument of Trilobites. Amer. Jour. Sci. March, 
1g02. Ser. 4, vol. 13, p. 165-174, fig. 1, pl. 2-5: 

[Reprinted.] Geol. Mag. [London.] April, 1902, Dec. 4. Vol. 9, 
p. 152-162, fig. 1-8, pl. g-11. 

99. Note on a New Xiphosuran from the Upper Devonian of Pennsyl-— 
vania. Amer. Geol. March, 1902. Vol. 29, p. 143-146, fig. I. 

100. [Review. Om de Senglaciale og postglaciale Nivéforandringer 
i Kristianiafeltet Molluskfaunan], by W. C. Brogger. Amer. Jour. 
Sci. April, 1902. Ser. 4, vol. 13, p. 322. 

101. Revision of the Phyllocarida from the Chemung and Waverly 
Groups of Pennsylvania. Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc. [London]. Aug., 
1902, vol. 58, p. 441-449, pl. 17-19. 

102. Recent Papers on the Embryology, Structure and Habits of Liv- 
ing Brachiopoda. [Review.] Science. Dec. 5, 1902, N. S. vol. 16, 
Pp. 9OI=go2. 

103. Climbing Sunset Mountain, Arizona. [In] Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. Published by the Passenger Department of the Santa Fe 
[Railroad]. 1902. p. 97-100, portrait of author and 5 scenic figs. 


1903. 104. Exhibition of Indian Basketry at the Yale University Museum. 
Saturday Chronicle, New Haven. Jan. 17, 1903. p. 13, fig. I-5. 
105. Observations on the Genus Romingeria. Amer. Jour. Sci. July, 
1903. Ser. 4, vol. 16, p. I-11, fig. 1, pl. 1-5. 

106. The Correlation of Geological Faunas, by Henry Shaler Wil- 
liams. [Review.] Amer. Jour. Sci. Oct., 1903. Ser. 4, vol. 16, 
Pp. 334- 

107. Pseudoceratites of the Cretaceous; by Alpheus Hyatt. [Review.] 
Amer. Jour. Sci. Oct., 1903. Ser. 4, vol. 16, p. 335. 

1904. 108. Note on a New Permian Xiphosuran from Kansas. Amer. 
Jour. Sci. July, 1904, Ser. 4, vol. 18, p. 23-24, fig. 1. 
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VARIATION IN THE RAY FLOWERS OF 
THE COMMON CONE FLOWER 
(RUDBECKIA HIRTA). 


F. C. LUCAS. 


TueE following observations concerning the variation in the 
ray flower of the common cone-flower or brown-eyed Susan 


were made during the summer of 1902. 
Lot No. 1.— 318 heads. From prairies near what is known 


as the Stickney tract (Chicago, Ill.). Soil clayey, ground rather 
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Fic.2.—Lots2and3. 468 Heads. 


Fic. 1.— Lot No. 1. 318 Heads. 
Mean, Lot 2—11.328-+; Mean, 


Mean — 14, 188 +. 
Lot 3 — 11.868 +. 


moist. Collected July 7th. These heads were picked at random 
from a large patch. ‘Fig. 1. 
Lot No. 2.— 225 heads. 
at the same time as those of lot No.-1. 
56 different plants were pulled and all the flowers on each were 


Collected from the same region and 
In this case, however, 


included in the count. Fig. 2. 
Lot No. 3.— 240 heads. From the prairies two miles directly 
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East of the first locality. Ground was much less moist. 4¢ 
plants were collected at random and all the flowers counted as 
in lot No. 2. Collected July 12th. Fig. 2. 

Lot. No. 4.—173 heads. From the prairies about eight 
miles southeast of the preceding localities and not far from the 
lake shore. Ground moist from recent and continued rains. 
Plants were all rather low and much shaded by tall grass and 
tall weeds. Collected July 16th. Fig. 3. 

Lot No. 5.— 246 heads. From the same general region as 


t 

I 


5 15 20 25 


Fic. 3.— Lot No. 4. 173 Heads. Fic. 4.— Lot No. 5. 246 Heads. 
Mean—9.612 +. Mean — 11.813 +, 
in the case of Lot No. 4, but from portions of the prairie where 
there were fewer weeds and from lanes in the vicinity. Collected 
July 21st. 

In the case of both Lot 4 and Lot 5 plants were pulled up at 
random and all the flowers of each plant included in the count. 
The results of the various counts is shown in the following curves. 

Comparing the above curves we notice one rather interesting 
fact. The curve of those heads which were growing under what 
had been noticed to be especially unfavorable (curve 3) is entirely 
different from the other three, curves 1 and 2 being especially 
symmetrical. I am of the opinion that the reason that curve 4 
is not so symmetrical as 1 and 2 is that the heads were taken 
from plants not far enough removed from those represented in 
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curve 3. The curve in fact shows the transitional condition as 
regards favorable conditions of growth. Curve 3 on the other 
hand is a representation in the form of a curve of very unfavora- 
ble conditions of growth. : 

The characteristic mode of Radbeckia hirta is 13. There are 
also secondary modes at 8 and at 20-21 and the series thus 
reminds one of Ludwig’s series for Chrysanthemum leucan- 
themum. In connection with these different modes it is inter- 
esting to note that the number of rays is made the basis of 
classification. 


Species. Gray. | Britton & Brown. 


Rays about 14 Rays 10-20 
Rays about 12 Rays 10-15 
R. spathulata. . . . Rays few | Rays 8-12 


ENGLEWoop HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 
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STUDIES ON THE PLANT CELL.— II. 


BRADLEY MOORE DAVIS. 


TuHeE ACTIVITIES OF THE PLANT CELL. 
1. Vegetative Activities. 


Every cell passes through a history whose events repeat in a 
broad way activities that have become established in the organ- 
ism by the experience of its ancestors. The most important of 
these events is nuclear division, which is accompanied in most 
plants by cell division, the important exceptions being certain 
groups whose protoplasm is multinucleate throughout all, or 
almost all, vegetative conditions (e. g., coenocytic Algz and 
Fungi, plasmodia and multinucleate cells in various tissues). 

; Protoplasm, whose nuclei can no longer divide, becomes inca- 
pable of reproducing itself and must take a dependent position 
in the organism, where the length of its life will be determined 
by the good fortune of its environment and its vitality. Such 
protoplasm becomes strictly vegetative in its functions, and while 
these activities may be very highly specialized and of the utmost 
importance to the organism as a whole, nevertheless such a cell 
has lost certain of the constructive, and in consequence repro- 
ductive, possibilities characteristic of living matter. The most 
evident and important of these constructive activities have to do 
with the increase of nuclear material (chiefly chromatin), which 
leads to its distribution through nuclear division, and the devel- 
opment of a complicated mechanism (the spindle) to effect this 
result. 

As Weismann first pointed out, from the standpoint of cell 
studies, there is a stream of germ plasm flowing with every spe- 
cies, protoplasm relatively fixed in its characteristics and poten- 
tially immortal. The chief peculiarities of germ plasm are its 
reproductive powers and the generalized structure that enables it 
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to turn to any form of activity possible to the species. Portions 
of the germ plasm are constantly being detached from the main 
stream and relegated to more or less special duties. Such pro- 
toplasm becomes the body plasm, or soma, of the individual. 
Specialized body plasm generally loses very shortly the reproduc- 
tive possibilities of germ plasm, and in consequence must finally 
die, for its nicely adjusted dependence upon surrounding cells 
cannot last forever. Yet it has been one of the surprises of 
biological science that specialized tissues may keep for a very 
long time the reproductive qualities of germ plasm. Investiga- 
tions on regeneration in particular have brought these facts con- 
spicuously to the front. As an extreme example among plants, 
it is known that even the epidermal tissues of leaves and scales 
of certain ferns (Palisa, :00) may sometimes retain the funda- 
mental qualities of germ plasm and reproduce the plant. 

There are no visible characters that separate body plasm from 
germ plasm, excepting, of course, when body plasm begins to 
show signs of degeneration. Germ plasm may only be distin- 
guished by its potentialities of growth and reproduction, potenti- 
alities that cannot be accurately determined because the stimulus 
to development is, in the last analysis, an external one and the 
conditions which govern it may be so intricate as to escape close 
scrutiny. 

Germ plasm is found in its most generalized condition in the 
cells of growing points, in embryonic and meristematic regions, 
and in the reproductive tissues. These tissues are well recog- 
nized as the most favorable for cell studies because they present 
most clearly the details of protoplasmic activities. Almost all 
that we know of cell activities have come from investigations of 
such regions. 

One of the first signs of that specialization which transforms 
germ plasm to body plasm is the slowing up and final end 
of nuclear and cell division. With this change come a great 
variety of modifications (peculiarities of cell wall, plastids, cyto- 
plasmic activities, etc.) which may be readily associated with the 
particular work of that tissue. 

The vegetative activities of germ plasm are chiefly those of 
growth, which in the end mean reproduction, the embryonic cells 
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drawing upon food that has been prepared for them and is either 
stored in special structures (as seeds, spores, bulbs, etc.), or manu- 
factured in differentiated organs or tissues (leaves, chlorophyll 
bearing tissue, phloem, etc.). The vegetative activities of body 
plasm are far more specific than those of germ plasm. Their 
tissues have particular and highly developed activities, some deal- 
ing chiefly with photosynthetic processes, some (phloem) distrib- 
uting the organized food over the plant body, some storing the 
food in large quantities. Besides these there are mechanical 
functions performed by highly differentiated tissues, even though 
largely composed of empty cells, as the vascular tissue, support- 
ing tissues, and the external protective integuments. 

It is not our purpose to discuss any of these vegetative activ- 
ities in detail, but only to distinguish as sharply as possible the 
characteristics of germ plasm with its generalized activities from 
the specialized body plasm. These generalized characters, as 
before stated, are constructive activities which mean growth and 
lead to nuclear and cell division. It is probable that any tissue 
which presents them has regenerative powers that under the 
preper environment might be expected to reproduce parts or the 
entire organism. Germ plasm is distributed more widely through- 
out the organism than is generally supposed, and many highly 
specialized tissues still retain the spark of regenerative possi- 
bilities. The significance of these conditions is not generally 
appreciated, perhaps because the environmental conditions of 
regeneration are little understood and are exceedingly hard to 
adjust experimentally. There is presented here a very attractive 
field of botanical investigation, a union of cell studies with the 
more gross anatomical methods of experimental morphology. 


2. Cell Division. 


Cell division takes place only after periods of growth that 
have led to a multiplication of nuclei and in the tissues of plants 
above the thallophytes is very generally a part of the history of 
each mitosis. This is because of the structure called the cell 
plate which is essentially an organ of cell division. But the 
thallophytes present other methods of cell division which bear 
no especial relation to nuclear activities, and in certain groups of 
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the thallophytes nuclear division may proceed through the entire 
vegetative lite of the organism without any segmentation of the 
protoplasm which only takes place during the reproductive phase 
of spore formation. But fundamentally protoplasmic segmenta- 
tion depends on increase in the amount of protoplasm which 
demands the multiplication of nuclei so that nuclear division 
always precedes cell division, and we shall consider the events in 
that order. 


(a) Events of Nuclear Division. 


1. Direct Division. 


The nucleus divides after one or two methods, either directly 
by constriction or fragmentation, or indirectly (mitosis) when 
there is present a fibrillar apparatus called the spindle. Direct 
division is the only form present in the simplest plants and phy- 
logenetically must have preceded the elaborate mechanism de- 
manded for indirect division. This topic will be given especial 
attention in Section VI. Direct division is also present in cer- 
tain specialized cells and tissues of higher plants. These are 
generally old cells or tissues that are far removed from the gen- 
eralized structure and potentialities of germ plasm. Yet some- 
times direct and indirect division occur in the same cell, e. ¢., 
Valonia (Fairchild, ’94), and such forms might be made the 
subject of very interesting investigations. In some cases the 
phenomenon of direct nuclear division accompanies pathological 
conditions or the degeneration of cells and may take the form of 
extensive fragmentation. It would be outside of our purpose to 
discuss such phenomena which is obviously abnormal, and the 
primitive forms of nuclear division will be taken up later (Sec- 
tion VI). It is possible that direct division in higher plants is in 
a sense a reversion to early ancestral conditions, a reversion that 
only comes on when for some reason the normal activities of the 
germ cell are in abeyance or have ceased. 


2. Indirect Division (Mitosis). 


Indirect nuclear division, mitosis or karyokinesis, is character- 
ized by a mechanism which varies greatly among plants in its 
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method of development. The characteristic appearance of this 
apparatus is a spindle like figure formed of fibrillz. The poles 
of the spindle may be occupied by centrosomes or centrospheres 
or they may be entirely free from such organized kinoplasmic 
bodies. The essential structures of the spindle are sets of con- 
tracting fibers which separate the chromosomes into two groups 
drawing them to the poles of the spindle where the daughter 
nuclei are organized. But besides these fibers there are gen- 
erally present other fibrilla which complicate the nuclear figure. 
Some of these extend from pole to pole (spindle fibers) others 
lie outside of the spindle and end freely in the cytoplasm or 
attach themselves to chromosomes (mantle fibers), and if centro- 
somes or centrospheres be present there are likely to be fibers 
radiating from these centers to form asters. 

The events uf mitosis are generally grouped into four periods : 
(a) Prophase, to include the formation of the spindle and prep- 
aration of the chromosomes; (b) Metaphase, the separation of 
the daughter chromosomes ; (c) Anaphase, the gathering of the 
daughter chromosomes into two groups which pass to the poles 
of the spindle ; (d) Telophase, the organization of the daughter 


nuclei. It is almost needless to say that these periods merge so 
gradually one into the other that sharp lines cannot be drawn 
between them. The activities during prophase are especially 
variable. 


Prophase. — There are two types of spindles in plants, (1) 
those that are formed within the nuclear membrane and (2) those 
whose fibers originate largely or wholly from kinoplasm outside 
of the nucleus. Intranuclear spindles have been reported ina 
number of groups of the thallophytes. They seem to be the 
rule in the mitoses of odgenesis in the Peronosporales (Wager, 
96, :00, Stevens, ’99, :o1 and :02, Davis, :00, Miyake, :o1, 
Trow, :01, Rosenberg, :03). They are present in Saprolegnia, 
Fig. 5a (Davis, :03). Fairchild (’94) reports them for Valonia. 
Farmer and Williams (’98, p. 625) state that the spindle of 
Ascophyllum is largely intranuclear. Harper (:00) has not 
described them for the Myxomycetes, but very little is known 
about the prophases of mitosis in that group and their presence 
is quite probable. Timberlake (:02) is not positive whether the 
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spindles of Hydrodictyon are intranuclear or not; they lie in a 
clear space which, however, may be a vacuole rather than the 
outline of a nuclear cavity. It seems probable in such a type 
that the vacuole is really the nuclear cavity whose plasma 
membrane (nuclear membrane) becomes less clearly defined. 
The development of the spindle is very difficult to follow among 
these lower forms because it is so small. Stevens (:03) found 
an exceptionally favorable type in Synchytrium and came to 
the conclusion that the spindle developed from the threads of 
the spirem (linin) entirely within and independent of the 
nuclear membrane. 

Very remarkable intranuclear spindles have been described in 
the central cell of the pollen tube of Cycas (Ikeno, ’98 b) and 
Zamia, Fig. 5d (Webber, :o1). Murrill (:00) found them in 
the mitosis following the fusion of gamete-nuclei in the egg of 
Tsuga, Ferguson (:o1b) at the same period for pine, and Coker 
(:03) in Taxodium. They are also reported by Strasburger (: 00) 
in the cells of young anthers and nucelli of the lily and in grow- 
ing points (Viscum) and possibly may be found quite generally 
in cells weak in kinoplasmic cytoplasm. The development of 
the spindles in the above forms has not been studied in detail, 
but the fibers are probably derived from the linin. We are 
given a clue to the process by the events of spindle formation in 
the spore mother cell of Passiflora (Williams, ’99). In this 
angiosperm the nuclear cavity becomes filled with a fibrillar 
network developed from the linin, the nuclear wall becomes 
transformed into a mesh connecting the intranuclear fibers with 
a surrounding cytoplasmic reticulum. The fibers in the central 
region of this net work develop the spindle which is consequently 
very largely of intranuclear origin. 

Among the thallophytes the poles of intranuclear spindles are 
frequently occupied by deeply staining bodies which have been 
called centrosomes; but these structures can hardly be homol- 
ogous with the well-known centrosomes of other thallophytes, 
é. g., Stypocaulon (Swingle, ’97) and Dictyota (Mottier, : 00). 
They are probably merely temporary accumulations of material 
with no morphological significance. 

Spindles that arise from fibers external to the nucleus (extra 
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nuclear spindles) are of two main types: (1) those associated 
with centrosomes, centrospheres or kinoplasmic caps, and (2) 
those composed of independent fibrilla developed as a mesh 
around the nucleus. The latter condition is especially character- 
istic of the spore mother cell and is perhaps the highest type of 
spindle formation known for either animals or plants. It is very 
interesting to trace the relations of this highest condition to the 
lower types through certain lines of evolution to be discussed in 
Section VI. 

Spindles with centrosomes are known in Sphacelaria, Stypo- 
caulon (Swingle, ’97), Dictyota, Fig. 4 a (Mottier, : 00), the zo6- 
sporangium of Hydrodictyon (Timberlake, :02), in certain 
diatoms (Lauterborn, principal paper ’96, Karsten, :00) and in 
the basidium (Wager, ’94 and Maire, :o2). The best accounts 
of the behavior of the centrosomes are given by Swingle and 
Mottier. Indeed there is much doubt about the history and 
significance of the bodies in the other forms, although the con- 
stancy of their presence at the poles of the spindles indicates 
that they are really centrosomes. The conditions in the diatoms 
are especially complicated ; an account of Lauterborn’s work has 
been published in English by Rowley, :03. In Stypocaulon, 


Sphacelaria (Fig. 3 c, Section I) and Dictyota (Fig. 4 a) the cells 


studied have permanent asters which lie at the side of the 
nucleus and which divide just previous to the mitosis and sep- 
arate so that they come to lie on opposite sides of the nucleus. 
Fibers develop from the centrosomes on the sides nearest the 
nucleus and elongating push against the nuclear membrane and 
finally enter the nuclear cavity to form the spindle. 

Spindles with centrospheres are well known in Fucus (Farmer 
and Williams, ’96, ’98, Strasburger, ’97a), Corallina, Fig. 5 ¢, 
(Davis, ’98), in the ascus, Fig. 5 6 (Harper, ’97 and ‘99), and in 
the germinating spore of Pellia, Fig. 4 ¢ (Farmer and Reeves, 


’ 


’94, Davis, :o1, Chamberlain, :03). Centrospheres have been 
reported in other forms but the types mentioned above have 
received the most careful study. It is probable that the centro- 
sphere is but a larger, more generalized kinoplasmic center than 
the centrosome, a protoplasmic region whose dynamic activities 
do not focus so sharply as in the latter structure. There are 
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bodies, as in the basidium, which stand intermediate in size 
between centrosomes and centrospheres and are probably only 
called the former because they are very distinct in outline. 

Centrospheres in Fucus (Fig. 3 @, Section I), Corallina (Fig. 
4 6) and Pellia (Fig. 3 ¢, Section I, Fig. 4 c) are formed de novo 
for each mitosis by an accumulation of kinoplasm at the poles of 
the elongating nucleus. The centrospheres in the ascus divide 
before each of the three successive mitoses and finally remain, 
one for each nucleus, to instigate the peculiar process of free 
cell formation characteristic of the ascus. Centrospheres are 
frequently the centers of asters which, however, are usually not 
as sharply defined as those with centrosomes, possibly because 
the fibers are not grouped with the same degree of symmetry as 
is shown around controsomes. 

Spindle fibers from centrospheres develop in precisely the 
same manner as from centrosomes, z. ¢. by the growth of the 
fibrilla into the nuclear cavity through the dissolving nuclear 
membrane. The activity is well shown in the odgonium of 
Fucus, and Farmer (98, p. 638) believes “that the intranuclear 
part of the spindle is differentiated out of nuclear material that 
is unused for chromosome formation.”” The entrance of spindle 
fibers from centrospheres at the ends of a nucleus has been 
observed by myself in Corallina, Fig. 4 6 (Davis, ’98). The 
germinating spores of Pellia, Fig. 4 ¢ (Davis, :o1, Chamberlain, 
:03) furnish especially good illustrations of the entrance of spin- 
dle fibers into the nuclear cavity and the development of the 
spindle in this form is coincident with the dissolution of the 
nucleus which, according to Strasburger’s theory (’95), indicates 
that the latter structure contributes material for the growth of 
spindle fibers. 

In connection with the centrosphere mention should be made 
of the blepharoplasts of the cycads and Ginko which are remark- 
able bodies with radiating fibers. They have been considered 
by some as asters with centrosomes, but it is known that they 
take no part in spindle formation or other mitotic phenomena in 
these forms, and consequently need not be considered at this 
time. They will be treated in some detail in the account of the 
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Kinoplasmic caps which form spindles are probably an evolu- 
tion from the type of centrosphere that is developed de novo 
with each mitosis as in Pellia. Such centrospheres by becoming 
less definite in form and lacking radiating fibers would be called 
kinoplasmic caps. Indeed the centrosphere so evident in the 
early cell divisions of the germinating spore of Pellia becomes a 
kinoplasmic cap in the later mitoses of the older gametophyte 
(Davis, : Or). 

Spindles developed from kinoplasmic caps are characteristic of 


Fic. 4.— Prophases of Mitosis. @. Dictyota; late prophase in spore mother cell, fibers from 
the two asters with centrosomes have entered nuclear cavity to organize the spindle, chro- 
mosomes gathering to form the nuclear plate. 4, Corallina, early prophase in tetra spore 
mother cell; two centrospheres, the fibers form one having entered the nuclear cavity, 
chromosomes shown. c, Pellia, nucleus in germinating spore; spindle fibers from ill 
defined centrospheres entering nuclear cavity, chromosomes and a nucleolus present. d, 
Gladiolus, first mitosis in pollen mother cell; a multipolar spindle, nuclear wall breaking 
down at one side and fibrilia entering the nuclear cavity, chromosomes and a nucleolus 
present. After Mottier and Lawson. 


the mitoses in vegetative tissues, meristematic and other embry- 


onic regions. They have been especially studied in higher plants 
by several investigators and for a large number of forms, those 
most completely described being Psilotum (Rosen, ’95), Equise- 
tum, Allium and Solanum (Nemec, ’98a and ’98b, ’99b and ’g9c), 
Pteris, Ephedra and Vicia, (Fig. 3 f, Section I) (Hof, ’98) and 
Allium (McComb, :00). The polar caps first appear as accumu- 
lations of kinoplasm on opposite sides of the nucleus which 
generally elongates. The protoplasm is granular and although 
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central bodies have been reported most investigators are agreed 
that they are only granules without regularity or special signifi- 
cance. They are no longer believed to be centrosomes. _ Fibrillze 
are developed from the kinoplasmic caps and grow out against 
the nuclear membrane and finally enter the nuclear cavity to form 
the spindle. A large part of the substance of the kinoplasmic 
cap is transformed into these spindle fibers. 

Papers by Schaffner (98) on Allium and Fulmer (’98) on the 
seedling of the pine are the last attempts to bring the centro- 
some into the history of spindle formation in vegetative tissues 
of higher plants. But their results cannot stand against the 
accumulation of studies which indicate that centrosomes are not 
present in the cells of any plant above the thallophytes with the 
possible exception of the mysterious blepharoplast and certain 
structures appearing in some phases in the life history of 
Hepaticae. Centrospheres are unquestionably present in the 
Hepaticee and centrosomes have also been reported. The 
centrospheres are, however, so generalized as to approach the 
kinoplasmic caps in structure and development and it seems 
quite possible that they are the forerunners of this manifesta- 
tion of kinoplasm. The so-called centrosomes of the liverworts 
do not exhibit the specialized structure or behavior of cen- 
trosomes among the thallophytes and it is probable that they 
are only smaller and somewhat more clearly defined centro- 
spheres. These structures in the Hepaticze seem to hold an 
intermediate relation between the definite kinoplasmic bodies 
(asters, centrosomes and centrospheres) of the thallophytes and 
the remarkable kinoplasmic activities in higher plants which 
reach their highest expression in the processes of spindle forma- 
tion in the spore mother cell. These topics will be treated in 
Section VI. 

Structures resembling kinoplasmic caps have been reported in 
several other tissues than those noted above. Thus Murrill 
(:00) finds in the formation of the ventral canal cell of Tsuga a 
dense fibrous accumulation beneath the nucleus which develops 
one pole of the spindle in essentially the same manner as other 
polar caps. The other pole of the spindle in this case appears 
to be formed differently for the fibers seem to be intranuclear. 
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It would be interesting if two types of spindle formation were 
present at opposite poles of the same nucleus and further inves- 
tigation of this subject is much to be desired. The mitoses in 
the central cell of Pinus (Ferguson, :o1b, Chamberlain, ‘99, 
and Blackman, ’98) and Picea (Miyake :03a) show spindle for- 
mation from accumulations of fibrillze outside of the nucleus but 
without conspicuous polar caps. Still more striking than the 
irregular spindle of Murrill in Tsuga, described above, is Miss 
Ferguson’s (:o1a) account of the mitosis in the generative cell 
of the pollen grain of Pinus. The spindle here begins to develop 
as a cap-like accumulation of kinoplasm below the nucleus. The 
fibers enter the nuclear cavity and in codperation with a nuclear 
reticulum form a system of fibers that extend through the 
nuclear cavity to the inner side of the nuclear membrane 
beyond. This portion of the nuclear membrane persists until 
after metaphase so that one pole of the spindle is found wholly 
within the nucleus while the other is external and of unques- 
tioned cytoplasmic origin, Coker, : 03, regards the spindle which 
differentiates the nucleus of the ventral canal cell in Taxodium 
as almost wholly of nuclear origin and the chromosomes as 
derived largely from the nucleolus. There are evidently sume 
interesting complications in this form which deserve further 
study. 

It should be noted that whenever spindles are formed in con- 
nection with centrosomes, centrospheres or kinoplasmic caps that 
the fibers have a definite region of attachment from which they 
extend into the nuclear cavity. Such regions constitute a sort 
of anchorage for the spindle fibers. In this respect the physi- 
ological side of the process of spindle formation in these forms 
is quite similar to that of the animal kingdom and in sharp 
contrast to other methods that are found in higher plants, which 
will now be considered. 

When spindles are formed after the second method, 7. e., 
by independent fibrillae making up a network around the nucleus, 
there is an abrupt change in the method of development. 
The kinoplasm becomes distributed around the nucleus as an 
investing layer and shows no inclination to gather into centers 
such as kinoplasmic caps or centrospheres. There is developed 
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from this granular kinoplasm a meshwork of fibrillae that extends 
into the cytoplasm more or less radially. When the nuclear 
membrane becomes disorganized the fibers enter the nuclear 
cavity and organize the spindle (see Fig. 4 @). In some forms, 
e. g., Passiflora (Williams, :00), many or most of the fibers are 
developed in the interior of the nucleus from the linin and become 
connected with the extra nuclear reticulum by the dissolution of 
the nuclear membrane. 

The free ends of the fibrillae that lie in the cytoplasm become 
gathered into several poles which are distributed variously around 
the nucleus. This condition constitutes the so-called multipolar 
spindle (Fig. 3g, Fig. 4d), which in its highest type of develop- 
ment illustrates the most complex method of spindle formation 
known for animals or plants. During the later periods of 
prophase the several poles of the multipolar spindle converge 
and fuse with one another into two poles with a common axis, 
thus forming the mature bipolar spindle of metaphase (Fig. 5 /). 
The spindle is in a broad sense bipolar, but one may readily see 
that each pole is made up of several groups of fibrilla which 
generally remain quite independent of one another (Fig. 5 f 1). 

The relation of a multipolar stage to the bipolar spindle of 
metaphase was first made clear by Belajeff (’94b) for Larix, and 
later was established more widely by the investigations of Oster- 
hout (’97) on Equisetum, Mottier (’97) for the lily, and Juel (’97) 
for Hemerocallis. This type of spindle formation is now well 
known in the spore mother cells of numerous spermatophytes 
and several pteridophytes. The same conditions in simpler 
form are found in the spore mother cells of the Hepatice, 
e.g. Anthoceros (Davis, ’99), Pellia, Fig. 5 ¢ (Davis, :o1), and 
Pallavicinia (Moore, :03). There are a number of very interest- 
ing peculiarities in this type of spindle which presents a wide 
range of variation in the details of its fibrillar organization and 
development. These will receive special treatment in the account 
of the spore mother cell (Section III). 

The only types of thallophytes known, in which the spindle is 
partly or wholly of cytoplasmic origin without centrosomes, cen- 
trospheres, or kinoplasmic caps, are Chara (Debski, ’97) and 
Spirogyra (Van Wisselingh, :02). The developmental history is 
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very difficult to follow in these forms and is not fully known, but 
multipolar conditions are reported which later change into bipolar 
spindles. 

While the spindle is being organized by kinoplasmic activities 
outside of the nucleus, some events occur within which form a 
very important part of the prophases of mitosis. The linin 
material, which in the resting nucleus generally has the form of 
a net, becomes organized into a much looped ribbon, called the 
spirem thread. The chromatin material gathers along the spirem 
thread as deeply staining globular bodies. These split into halves 
in the direction parallel with the axis of the spirem thread, and 
the two sets of chromatic bodies lie in two rows along the edge 
of the ribbon, which shortens as it grows older. Finally the 
spirem thread divides transversely into a definite number of seg- 
ments, and these are the chromosomes. The chromosomes are 
generally fully formed at the time when the spindle fibers enter 
the nuclear cavity, and they are readily moved as the fibrillze 
develop the spindle. Some of the fibers become attached to the 
chromosomes, carrying them to the equatorial region of the 
spindle to form the structure called the nuclear plate, which 
always indicates the approach of metaphase. 

As the spirem thread matures the amount of chromatin is 
greatly increased, so that the separate globules run together and 
cannot be distinguished in the chromosome which is homogeneous 
in structure. Chromatin has its greatest staining power at this 
period. Whether linin is closely related to chromatin in compo- 
sition and is actually changed into that substance, or whether it 
dissolves and contributes its material to the growth of the spin- 
dle, is a problem of some importance as yet unsolved. It is 
possible that the nucleolus may furnish material for the chromo- 
somes, and some nucleolar like bodies are known to be chromatic 
in character, but it does not seem to be established that any of 
these are genetically related to an unquestioned nucleolus in any 
plant form. 

Important changes come over the nucleolus coincident with the 
development of the chromosomes. The structure frequently 
gives signs of internal modifications early in prophase and before 
the development of the spindle. It may gradually fade away or 
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decrease in size, or, if large, it may fragment. Strasburger, in 
1895, advanced the view that the spindle actually drew upon the 
substance of the nucleolus for the material and energy necessary 
to its development. The evidence in support of this suggestive 
theory lies chiefly in the development of the spindle coincident 
with the dissolution of the nucleolus. There is also some evi- 
dence that the nucleolus contributes material to the developing 
chromosomes. Small globules, which stain as the substance of 
the nucleolus, may sometimes be found adhering to the chromo- 
somes as though becoming incorporated in them. These sub- 
jects are naturally very difficult of investigation because stain 
reactions cannot be depended upon with certainty and are not, 
of course, chemical tests. Then the behavior of the nucleolus 
during mitosis is exceedingly variable, since it sometimes disap- 
pears quickly and sometimes remains intact, and it becomes a 
very difficult matter to determine its importance. The nucleolus 
is probably not absolutely necessary at any stage in mitosis, for 
both spindle fibers and chromosomes develop apart from this 
structure ; but it does seem to be established that the substance 
ef the nucleolus is generally drawn upon by the cell, especially 
during prophase, when numerous spindle fibers are organized and 
the amount of chromatin is being largely increased. — Experi- 
ments of Hottes, which unfortunately have never been published, 
have an important bearing on these problems. 

If the nucleoli are not entirely dissolved they are frequently 
thrown out of the spindle into the cytoplasm, where they may 
lie for long periods as deeply staining globules which are some- 
times called extra nuclear nucleoli. It is probable that very many 
of the bodies that pass under this cumbersome title have no 
relation whatever to the nucleolus. The cytoplasm frequently 
contains globules that may be coagulated or precipitated food 
products, and all of these stain similarly to nucleoli. 

Metaphase. — The period of mitosis termed metaphase is, to 
speak precisely, the time when the two halves of the split chromo- 
some separate from one another. However, this is a period of 
such short duration that for practical purposes nuclei are consid- 
ered in metaphase when their chromosomes are lined up at the 
nuclear plate. The metaphase of mitosis is generally the most 
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conspicuous of the nuclear activities not only on account of the 
position of the chromosomes (see Fig. 5), but because all kino- 
plasmic structures (the fibrillaze and centrosomes or centrospheres, 
if present) are shown to their best advantage. 

The best evidence indicates that the chromosomes of plants 


Fic. 5.— Metaphases of Mitosis. @, Saprolegnia; intranuclear spindle in odgonium, nucle- 
olus outside of spindle. 4, Erysiphe ; mitosis in ascus, asters with rather smal. centro- 
spheres. c, Corallina; first mitosis in tetraspore mother-cell, very large and well 
differentiated centrospheres. @, Zamia; blunt poled intranuclear spindle in central cell 
of pollen grain; blepharoplasts, their outer membrane about to break up. ¢, Pellia; first 
mitosis in spore mother-cell; broad spindle with rounded poles, the very numerous spin- 
dle fibers ending in granular kinoplasm. /, Agave; first and second mitoses in pollen 
mother-cells ; (1), multipoiar spindle just previous to metaphase; the several independent 
cones of fibrilla gather more closely together to complete the spindle. (2) metaphase of 
second mitoses; completed spindles showing however the several independent cones of 
fibrille. (After Harper, Webber and Osterhout.) 


only divide longitudinally. This matter has considerable theo- 
retical interest, which will be considered in Section V, and also 
in connection with the spore mother cell (Section III). The 
daughter chromosomes are drawn apart by the contraction of the 
fibrillae to which they are attached. 

Chromosomes may take on various forms during metaphase, 
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especially while they are being separated. Thus, if the chromo- 
somes are dragged apart from the ends, their form is generally 
rod shaped; but if the attachment of the fibrille is near the 
middle of the chromosome, the structures are pulled apart as 
loops or V’s, and the pair of chromosomes just previous to their 
separation may be ring shaped. A further complication is intro- 
duced in the spore mother cell by certain premature divisions by 
which each daughter chromosome becomes a pair of granddaugh- 
ter chromosomes instead of remaining a single structure. The 
peculiarities of the heterotypic and homotypic mitoses are due 


Fic. 6.—Anaphase of Mitosis, spore mother-cell of Lilium martagon. a, immediately 
after metaphase of first mitosis; each daughter chromosome consists of two grand 
daughter segments, adhering at the ends, making the familiar V-shaped figures charac- 
teristic of the first mitosis (heterotypic) in the spore mother-cell of higher plants. 4, late 
anaphase of the first mitosis; the V shaped chr each composed of two grand 
daughter segments adhering at the ends, are very close to the poles of the spindle; the 
central fibers of the spindle are conspicuous at this stage. c, second mitosis ; the grand 
daughter chromosomes, that composed the Vs of the first mitosis, have separated at the 
nuclear plate of the second mitosis and are being drawn by their ends to the poles of the 
spindle where they will organize the nuclei of the pollen grain; this mitosis is called 
homotypic to distinguish it from the usual (typical mitoses in which there are no premature 
divisions of the chromosomes. All figures after Mottier. 


to this phenomenon. (See account of spore mother cell in Sec- 
tion ITI. 

Anaphase.— Anaphase begins with the separation of the 
daughter chromosomes at the nuclear plate (Fig.6) and ends 
with the gathering of these structures at the poles of the 
spindle preparatory to the organization of the daughter nuclei. 
As the chromosomes move towards the poles the fibers of the 
central spindle stand out sharply (see Fig. 6 4). If a cell wall 
is to be formed between the daughter nuclei one may expect to 
find these fibers thickening in the equatorial region of the 
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spindle where the nuclear plate formerly lay. Such thickenings 
are granular accumulations formed by the contraction of the 
central spindle fibers and mark the beginnings of the cell plate 
(Fig. 8 @) that afterwards gives rise to the cell wall. When 
the daughter chromosomes reach the poles of the spindle they 
generally lie in a region of granular kinoplasm which results in 
part from the contraction of spindle fibers and in some cases 
from the breaking down of organized centrospheres (¢. g., Coral- 
lina, Pellia, Fucus, etc.). The daughter nucleus at this time 


(es 


Fic. 7.— Telophase of Mitosis, spore mother-cell of Passif#lora cwrulea. a, very lateanaphase ; 
the daughter chromosomes are collected at the poies of the spindle. 4, the commence- 
ment of telophase; the chromosomes have fused together and the daughter nucleus is 
represented by an irregularly shaped mass of chromatin. c, the presence of small lacune 
within the mass of chromatin indicates the accumulation of nuclear sap in vacuoles. d, an 
increased amount of nuclear sap, still held however within the mass of chromatin, and 
consequent enlargement of the vacuole destined to become the nuclear cavity. e, the 
chromatin has begun to break up into small masses so that it no longer holds the nuclear 
sap which has established contact with the cytoplasm and is forming the nuclear plasma 
membrane. /, nuclear sap in contact on all sides with the cytoplasm and a complete 
nuclear membrane clearly established; chromatin is very much broken up and two nucleoli 
(n) have been formed. g, the resting nucleus with chromatin distributed in small masses 
connected by a network of linin threads; a nucleolus (n) is shown; the zone outside the 
nuclear membrane is kinoplasm and its appearance indicates the approach of the second 
mitosis in the pollen mother-cell. All figures after Lawson. 


(Fig. 7 a, 4) is in its simplest terms, as explained in Section I, 
a group of chromosomes surrounded by granular kinoplasm and 
without the nucleolus, linin network or the vacuole which later 
contains the nuclear sap. 

Telophase —Telophase is the closing period of mitosis and 
completes the organization of the daughter nuclei (see Fig. 7). 
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The chromosomes come to lie in a vacuole (Fig. 7 c, d, ¢) con- 
taining nuclear sap and later the chromatin becomes distributed 
over a linin network and one or more nucleoli develop (Fig. 
7 f, g). As was stated in Section I, the nuclear membrane 
probably represents the reaction of the granular kinoplasm to a 
fluid secretion around the chromosomes which becomes the 
nuclear sap (Lawson, :03a). However, the nuclear membrane 
is generally a definitely organized film, much more sharply 
defined than vacuolar membranes. The development of the 
linin network is not well understood. It is readily seen that 
the chromosomes become joined end to end and sometimes elon- 
gate. The amount of chromatin diminishes as the linin substance 
appears, but it is not certain whether the chromatin is changed 
directly into linin, or whether the latter substance is a secretion. 
The best evidence rather favors the former view. Nucleoli are 
also believed to hold a very close chemical relation to chromatin. 

It is uncertain whether or not the chromosomes lose their 
organic identity in the daughter nuclei. Investigations on this 
problem are surrounded by many difficulties. It has been 
claimed by Guignard (’99) for Naias and Strasburger (: 00) for 
several forms that the chromosomes may be followed with cer- 


tainty through the period between the first and second mitosis 


in the spore mother cell. But other investigators have not been 
able to trace the chromosomes after telophase and are inclined 
to believe that the chromosome completely loses its identity in 
the resting nucleus. One of the last investigations of Lilium 
(Mottier, :03) argues strongly for the latter view, and all who 
have followed nuclei from one mitosis into another know that 
the resting nucleus with its linin network and the granular 
chromatin present conditions that generally make the recognition 
of chromosomes impossible with the instruments and technique 
at our command, but this does not prove that they may not be 
present. 

The theory of the permanence of the chromosome has met 
with much favor because it is argued that otherwise how could 
the number be maintained so regularly through immense num- 
bers of mitoses. But it can hardly be said that the doctrine is 
established. It has also found favor because all the events of 
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mitosis emphasize the importance of the chromosomes which 
are really the only enduring structures in the nucleus and have 
led to their being considered as the probable bearers of heredi- 
tary qualities. 


3. The Dynamics of Nuclear Division. 


Mitotic phenomena in certain plant cells present evidence that 
has very direct bearing on some of the theories that deal with 
mechanical and dynamical explanations of nuclear division. The 
methods of spindle formation and the various forms of kinoplas- 
mic structures (centrosomes, centrospheres and_ kinoplasmic 
caps) which generally in plants seem not to be permanent 
organs of the cells all tend to support Strasburger’s conception 
of kinoplasm, which is an outgrowth and application to plants of 
Boveri’s well known theory of archoplasm. 

The centrosome theory is supported by very few investiga- 
tions in Botany, the most notable being that of Swingle (’97), 


for Stypocaulon, who believes that the centrosome divides with 


the aster and is maintained as a permanent organ throughout 
successive cell divisions. _ Other examples of similar conditions 
may be found among the thallophytes which, after all, have 
received very little attention, and such types as Dictyota and 
the diatoms offer excellent subjects for studies covering a 
series of cell divisions. But in contrast to Stypocaulon it should 
be noted that the conspicuous centrospheres of Fucus and Cor- 
allina disappear with each mitosis to be formed anew, and the 
same conditions obtain in the germinating spores of liverworts 
(Pellia). There seems to be no place for the centrosome in 
spindle formation as presented in the spore mother cells of all 
groups above the thallophytes (see Sec. III). Neither does 
mitosis in the vegetative tissues of these groups, characterized 
as it is by the presence of kinoplasmic caps, conform to the 
program of the centrosome theory. 

The morphological manifestations of kinoplasm are so various 
that we are driven to a very general conception of its organiza- 
tion. Kinoplasm runs through cycles in which the structure 
passes from a granular condition toa fibrillar and then back again 
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to the granular state. By the granular state we mean one in 
which no fibrillae seem to be present, but instead the microsomata 
are densely and homogeneously massed. It is possible that such 
microsomata form a closely packed network, but no such struc- 
ture is visible under the microscope. The first appearance of 
kinoplasm at prophase of mitosis is frequently the granular 
condition. This state is illustrated by such accumulations as 
centrospheres and kinoplasmic caps and by the granular zone 
that has been reported around the nuclei of some spore mother 
cells. 

Granular kinoplasm becomes fibrillar probably by the arrange- 
ment of the microsomata into a reticulum from which fibers 
extend freely into the surrounding cytoplasm. These fibers 
undoubtedly elongate during prophase, extending in various 
directions. Some press against the nuclear membrane and when 
this breaks down grow rapidly into the nuclear cavity. Of these 
a portion extend from pole to pole and form the central spindle. 
Others attach themselves to the chromosomes and lie either 
among the central fibers or somewhat outside of the spindle 
(mantle fibers). Still others may extend freely into the cyto- 
plasm as astral rays from the pole of the spindle, a very com- 
mon condition when centrosomes or centrospheres are present. 
A contraction of the fibrilla, beginning with metaphase, is just 
as characteristic of mitosis as their elongation during prophase. 
The fibers attached to the chromosomes draw the latter to the 
poles of the spindle. The central fibers in higher plants draw 


away from the poles and give their substance to the cell plate. 


The substance of contracted mantle fibers, with other kinoplasm 
at the poles of the spindle, probably become distributed around 
the group of daughter chromosomes so that they finally lie sur- 
rounded by a sphere of kinoplasm. 

It does not seem as if we knew much more about the struc- 
ture and activities of kinoplasm during mitosis than is indicated 
in this cycle of change from a granular condition through a 
fibrillar state back to the granular condition, with a period when 
the fibers elongate and another when they contract. This with 
few exceptions is the history for every mitosis. The exceptions 
deal with peculiar conditions or structures. Thus, for example, 
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the astral rays of the centrospheres in theascus instead of con- 
tracting to a center or disappearing in the cytoplasm after the 
last mitosis grow around the nucleus and cut out a portion of 
the cytoplasm to form the spores, thus contributing their sub- 
stance to a plasma membrane. 

There is little doubt that kinoplasmic fibrillae actually exist as 
structural elements in the protoplasm. Their growth and move- 
ment in the cytoplasm and nuclear cavity, their multiplication 
and shifting arrangements as the spindle develops, and their 
contraction to the poles of the spindle or toa cell plate give 
these fibers an individuality that cannot be explained on the 
theory that they merely represent lines of force or paths of 
dynamic stimuli. They apparently perform all the activities 
mentioned above by virtue of their own structural organization 
which is that of rows of microsomata and in this organization 
resemble and are probably closely related to cilia. There is an 
excellent discussion of this subject by Allen, :03, p. 302, etc. 

Some authors believe that there is a streaming movement in 
the astral rays (Chamberlain, : 03, for Pellia) either towards or 
away from the pole of the spindle. This view is founded on the 
granular appearance of the radiations which are sometimes very 
thick in Pellia and enlarge at the points where they join the 
centrospheres or the outer plasma membrane. It is not alto- 
gether clear that the larger of these structures are quite the 
same as spindle fibers since they seem to be actually strands of 
cytoplasm rather than fibrillze. 

It is probably safe to assume that the forms which kinoplasm 
takes have relation to dynamic activities, but it is not easy to 
define these. Thus centrosomes, centrospheres and kinoplasmic 
caps may well be the centers from which dynamic stimuli extend, 
and they may be the focal points of other energies. These 
problems have been very little investigated among plants. It is 
obvious that differentiated regions of kinoplasm have important 


physical relations to other portions of the protoplasm, one of the 


most important being the anchorage which they give to fibrillz, 
thereby largely governing the direction of such strains as come 
about through the contraction of these structures in the later 
periods of mitosis. 
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But the essential characteristics of kinoplasm stand out sharply 
from whatever point the phenomena of mitosis is viewed, and in 
this protoplasm with its power of forming contractile fibers is 
vested some of the most conspicuous activities of nuclear division 
as well as the important powers given plasma membranes in 
relation to the segmentation of protoplasm to be considered 
presently. 

The dynamic activities concerned with the spindle present only 
half the story of mitosis. The other important events occur 
inside of the nucleus. One of these is the dissolution of a por- 
tion or the whole of the nucleolus which takes place as the 
spindle develops and we have already given the views of Stras- 
burger (95 and :00), supported by the studies of other investi- 
gators, that its substance in certain instances furnishes material 
for the development of the spindle. But the chief events in the 
interior of the nucleus deal with the accumulation of chromatin 
on the spirem thread whieh with the disappearance of the linin 
indicates that the latter substance may become converted into 
the former. The splitting of the spirem ribbon longitudinally is 
of the utmost significance for thereby is made possible an exact 
and homogeneous distribution of the chromatic material in the 
nucleus. We do not know how the spirem ribbon splits nor 
have we as yet any evidence of the origin and evolution of this 


peculiar activity. 


(b) Segmentation of the Protoplasm. 


Mitosis in the uninucleate cells of plants is generally followed 
by immediate cell division, which takes place in groups above 
the thallophytes through the formation and cleavage of the cell 
plate in the equatorial region of the spindle between the daughter 
nuclei. Among thallophytes, as so far studied, cell division is 
chiefly through cleavage by constriction. There are forms among 


the thallophytes and also in the spermatophytes whose nuclei 
gather about themselves a portion of the cytoplasm, wherein 
they lie, which becomes cut out of the general mass by a cell 
wall. This is free cell formation. 

Multinucleate masses of protoplasm, such as plasmodia and 
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portions of coenocytes, generally divide extensively at repro- 
ductive periods and always through cleavage by constriction with, 
however, the frequent codperation of vacuoles which help to cut 
the protoplasm in the same manner as the cleavage. furrows. 
Cleavage by constriction is undoubtedly the most primitive type ; 
Sree cell formation and cleavage by cell plates being special and 
very highly developed protoplasmic activities. 


1. Cleavage by Constriction. 


A simple example of cleavage by constriction is presented by 
such an alga as Cladophora. The process consists in the build- 
ing out of a ring of cellulose from the side wall into the cell 
cavity. The outer plasma membrane forms a fold, thus placing 
the two surfaces opposite one another (see Fig. 8 a), and the 
wall is laid down between these. Spirogyra forms its wall in 
precisely the same manner as Cladophora with this peculiarity, 
that the new wall finally cuts through the protoplasmic strands 
that connect the daughter nuclei. These strands are said to con- 
tain spindle fibers (Van Wisselingh, : 02) which may contribute to 
the plasma membranes forming the cell wall, as it is completed. 
Another illustration of cleavage by constriction is presented in the 
formation of gametes of moulds (Sporodinia) and the abstric- 
tion of conidia (Erysiphez), both processes having been studied 
by Harper, ’99, p. 506. In these cases a cleavage furrow pro- 
ceeds from the surface inward and divides the protoplasm. The 
partition wall of cellulose is formed later between the two free 
plasma surfaces. The only differences between the processes 
above described are that in the first forms the cleavage proceeds 
more slowly and the wall follows the furrow as it progresses in 
the interior of the cell, while in the latter types cleavage is com- 
plete before the plasma membranes develop the wall. Cell 
division if the red Algz (Rhodophycez) is also a process of 
constriction similar to Cladophora, but the wall is not generally 
formed entirely across the filament so that adjacent cells remain 
connected by thick strands of protoplasm. 

These processes become much more complicated when large 
masses of multinucleate protoplasm are divided up into many 
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smaller bodies as during spore formation among the Myxomy- 
cetes and Mucorales. Very complete studies have been made of 
these conditions by Harper, ’99 and :oo0a._ In the slime mould 
(Fuligo) cleavage begins by furrows on the external surface 
which * cut down at all angles into the homogeneous _proto- 
plasm.” The direction of the cleavage furrows is further com- 
plicated by the fact that many of them start from the bottom 
and sides of deep folds. All of the furrows may bend and 
secondary cleavage planes strike off from them which in time 
unite with one another until the protoplasm is divided progres- 
sively into very many small masses (see Fig. 8 0) that finally 
round themselves off and secrete walls, becoming spores, some- 
times with one nucleus and sometimes with several. 

Cleavage in the sporangium of Synchytrium and the moulds, 
as described by Harper, ’99, is in general similar to that in the 
plasmodium with, however, the additional. feature that lines or 
planes of vacuoles are often utilized to assist a cleavage furrow 
in effecting the segmentation of the protoplasm. The separa- 
tion of the spore plasm of the sporangium of Pilobolus from the 
filament below begins with a cleavage furrow from the exterior ; 
but this furrow follows and makes use of a curved plane of 
flattened vacuoles with the result that a dome shaped cleft is 
developed and two plasma membranes are presented face to face, 
which form the columella wall between them. The segmenta- 
tion of the spore plasm in Pilobolus is affected somewhat 
similarly through the cooperation of cleavage furrows from 
the exterior with vacuoles which cut into the protoplasm at 
various angles to meet one another and the cleavage furrows. 
The bodies first formed in the sporangium of Pilobolus are not 
the final spores. Harper suggests that they may correspond to 
the zoospores of Saprolegnia. They are generally uninucleate 
and begin immediately a period of growth within the sporangium 
characterized by extensive nuclear multiplication and several 
divisions of the protoplasmic body by constriction. 

Harper finds that the spore plasm of Sporodinia is separated 
from the filament below by a dome-shaped plane of flattened 
vacuoles which fuse together and, unlike Pilobolus, cut their way 
to the surface of the sporangium. Thus the cleavage is deter- 
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mined entirely by the activity of vacuoles. Spore formation, 
however, is accomplished by cleavage furrows which progress 
from the exterior inwards and, without the aid of conspicuous 
vacuoles, cut out multinucleate masses of protoplasm which 
become the spores. 

Dean Swingle (:03) has extended the studies of Harper on 
spore formation in the molds to Rhizopus and Phycomyces. He 
confirms Harper’s account of the general processes of cleavage 
by furrows codperating with vacuoles, and notes the following 
characteristics in the types studied. In Rhizopus the position 
of the columella is determined by a dome-shaped series of flat- 
tened vacuoles which fuse and meet a cleft that extends upward 
from the outer plasma membrane at the base of the sporangium. 
The spores are formed in Rhizopus by branching systems of 
curved furrows that cut the protoplasm into multinucleate masses, 
and in Phycomyces by angular vacuoles that develop into furrows 
which extend in various directions and unite with one another 
and with clefts from the region of the columella. 

Other excellent illustrations of cleavage by constriction are 
presented in the sporangia of such types as Hydrodictyon, Clado- 
phora and Saprolegnia. Timberlake (:02) has given an account 
of Hydrodictyon, and the events are also fairly well understood 
for Saprolegnia. Segmentation begins in Hydrodictyon by the 
development of cleavage furrows in the outer plasma membrane, 
which cut into the protoplasmic layer at right angles to the 
surface and meet similar furrows that make their way from the 
large central vacuole outward. These cleavage planes spread lat- 
erally, uniting with one another, until the protoplasm is all 
divided into uninucleate masses which become the zodspores 
(Fig. 8c). In Saprolegnia (see Davis, : 03, for general account) 
conspicuous cleavage furrows develop from the central vacuole 
and make their way to the exterior, finally breaking through the 
outer plasma membrane. When this takes place there is an 
immediate escape of cell sap, which was under pressure, and a 
shrinkage of the sporangium so that the zodspore origins appear 
to fuse, but this is not really the case, for cleavage is continued 
and the zodspores soon separate. 

A physiological explanation of cleavage by constriction must 
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consider two sets of factors. There is an evident contraction of 
the protoplasm in many examples because water is given off. 
The shrinkage of the surface would undoubtedly form furrows, 
but, as Harper has pointed out, these furrows do not develop in 
an accidental manner. Non-nucleated masses of protoplasm are 
never separated from the nucleated, but the segmentation pro- 
ceeds after a system by which the final products contain only 
one nucleus or at most a limited number. So it is probable that 
the nuclei are the ultimate centers controlling the segmentation 
which at its commencement may be quite irregular. This 
explanation of sporogenesis in the plasmodium and the spo- 
rangium is not altogether satisfactory for the cell division of 
Cladophora, the abstriction of conidia or the development of the 
gametes of a mould. In these examples the cleavage begins at 
definite regions of the plasma membrane, so that the stimulus 
must be local, and the direction of the- plane has a definite 
relation to the axis of the plant. 

It is important to note (see Harper, :00, p. 240-249) how 
inadequate are some of the well-known theories of the segmen- 
tation of protoplasm as explanations of cleavage by constriction. 
Hofmeister’s law (67) that cell division is across the axis of 
growth obviously cannot be applied to the irregular segmentation 
in the plasmodium and sporangium, nor is Sachs’ well-known law 
of growth in vegetative points adequate. Sachs, ’94, and in the 
Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, chap. X XVII, conceives 
a growing point of a higher plant or an embryonic structure asa 
mass of protoplasm whose cell walls are determined by principles 
of rectangular intersection of perpendicular planes. The outer 
form of the structure determines the angles of periclines and 
anticlines and the transversals conform to these. There is not 
the slightest hint of such an ordey in the distribution of cleavage 
planes in the multinucleate masses of protoplasm just described 
and Sachs’ law in so far fails of general application whether or 
not it be satisfactory for the conditions with which he especially 
deals. There are also explanations of cell division, applicable to 
the tissues of many higher organisms, based on the position of 
the nuclear figure in the cell, which determines the position of 
the cell plate but these theories cannot handle the events in the 
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plasmodium or sporangium where the cleavage planes are formed 
without regard to the time of nuclear division or the position of 
mitotic figures. 


2. Cleavage by Cell Plates. 


Cleavage of the protoplasm by means of the cell plate is 
almost universal in cell division of plants above the thallophytes. 
It is one of the peculiarities of plant cells, having been found in 
comparatively few animals and there represented rather imper- 
fectly by the so-called mid-body. The general events of the 
process have been known since Treubs’ studies of 1878, and 
were clearly described by Strasburger in 1880. ‘Timberlake, 
:00, in a recent paper gives an historical review of the subject. 

When, after the metaphase of mitosis, the two sets of daugh- 
ter chromosomes separate from one another there is left between 
them the spindle, made up of the central fibers. The first 
appearance of the cell plate is a line of granules in the equatorial 
region of this spindle where the nuclear plate formerly lay. 
But several important events proceed this condition. The con- 
necting central fibers begin to thicken, first near the daughter 
nuclei, and then gradually towards the equatorial region of the 
spindle. The number of fibers may increase greatly, probably 
by the separation of bundles of fibrilla composing the spindle 
into independent elements (Timberlake, :00, p. 94). But there 
is evidence that new fibrilla are sometimes formed from the 
vicinity of the daughter nuclei, some of which may enter the 
spindle and codperate with the connecting fibers. In certain 
forms (¢. g. Allium) there is an accumulation of a stainable sub- 
stance between the connecting fibers in the equatorial region of 
the spindle. The reaction of this substance to stains indicates 
a carbohydrate composition. 

The cell plate really begins with the thickening of the con- 
necting fibers in the equatorial plane of the spindle. In some 
forms these thickenings are elongated bodies, in others mere 
granules. The earlier writers (Treub, ’78, Zacharias, ’88) did 
not believe that they came from the spindle fibers, but there 
seems to be now no doubt of their origin from these elements, 
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which contract and thicken as the plate develops. The bodies 
composing the cell plate finally lie in a plane extending the 
entire width of the spindle (Fig. 8 @) and they then broaden 
and come in contact with one another to form a continuous 
membrane, which, as has been said, may lie in a matrix of car- 
bohydrate material. The cell plate grows rapidly as the central 
spindle fibers shorten and contribute their substance to the 
structure. During this contraction the surrounding cytoplasm 


Fic. 8.— Segmentation of the Protoplasm. a, 4, c, cleavage by constriction. d, cleavage by 
cell plate. e, 4, g, free Cell Formation. a, cell division in Cladophora. 4, cleavage of 
spore plasm in Fuligo. c, spore formation in Hydrodictyon. d, first division of spore 
mother-cell in Pellia. ¢, spore formation in ascus, 1 and 2 (Erysiphz) astral fibers cutting 
out cytoplasm around nuclei, 3 portion of ascus with developing spores (Lachnea). /, 
odgonium of Albugo, egg surrounded by membrane pierced by antheridial tube, coenocen- 
trum and female gamete nucleus within. g, egg of Ephedra with fourembryocells. After 
Strasburger Harper and Timberiake. 


enters the region between the barrel shaped group of fibers and 
the daughter nuclei (Fig. 8 @). It is probable that the cell plate 
is composed entirely of the substance of spindle fibers and in 
consequence is kinoplasmic in character. The cell plate widens 
with the accretion of material from the central spindle, which in 
some cases is assisted by the radiating fibers that, lying outside 
of the spindle, contract and add their material to the edge of the 
plate. The cell plate thus extends laterally and finally reaches 
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the neighboring cell walls, fusing with the outer plasma mem- 
brane. There are certain mitoses, as in some spore mother cells 
and in the embryo sac (see Section III) where the cell plates 
are absorbed into the cytoplasm leaving the original cell with 
two or more nuclei and without partition walls. It is uncertain 
whether the edge of the plate is ever extended by the develop- 
ment of additional peripheral fibrilla (Timberlake, : 00, p. 161) 
from the daughter nuclei. 

Cell division is accomplished by the splitting of the cell plate 
(Strasburger, ‘98) into two plasma membranes. The division 
generally begins in the center and the cleft progresses towards 
the periphery until it reaches the cell wall. During the process 
the thickened rod shaped portions of the spindle fibers are pulled 
apart. There are thus left two kinoplasmic membranes opposite 
one another and continuous with the outer plasma membrane 
surrounding the daughter cells. The cause of this cleavage is 
not apparent, but there are reasons for believing that the split 
is essentially a thin vacuole which, starting near the center, cuts 
its way through the cell plate to the periphery after a manner 
very similar to the behavior of vacuoles during the cleavage of 
the plasmodium and in the sporangia of certain moulds. And 
there may be shown in this activity a relationship of cleavage by 
cell plate to some of the events of clavage by constriction. 
After division is complete there follows the formation of a cell 
wall between the two cell surfaces after the method usual to 
plasma membranes. 

The new cell wall generally begins in the oldest portion of the 
cell plate where the cleft first appeared and is gradually built 
out peripherally until it reaches the side walls. The first indica- 
tion of the wall is the appearance in the cleft of a stainable 
carbohydrate substance which resembles the material that was 
primarily present between the fibers of the central spindle and 
which disappears with the formation of the cell plate. This 
material is probably the basis of the first deposits on the surface 
of the two plasma membranes, but the nature of the final sub- 
stance is exceedingly various. A cell wall may be formed that 
is homogeneous throughout but often the thickened wall presents 
three regions, two layers of a cellulose basis formed by the 
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respective plasma membranes and between them the so-called 
middle lamella. 

The middle lamella has been the subject of much discussion. 
It is not the remains of the cell plate as was once supposed. 
Neither is it exactly a cement between two cell walls. Its _his- 
tory is undoubtedly various, for the composition shows much 
plasticity. The origin of the middle lamella at the surface of 
a plasma membrane indicates a morphology similar to a cell wall, 
but the substance, pectic in character, shows transformations far 
removed from the cellulose compounds that are formed later and 
which give thickness to the cell wall. Allen (:01) discusses the 
subject in detail. 

The origin of the cell plate is a subject of interest which will 
be further discussed in Section VI. There are some types, espe- 
cially among the thallophytes, where a cell plate is present, but 
apparently in a somewhat undeveloped and rudimentary condi- 
tion. These forms suggest transitional conditions between c/eav- 
age by constriction with the atid of vacuoles, so general among 
the thallophytes, and cleavage by the cell plate, characteristic of 
higher groups. The most interesting examples are Anthoceros, 
Chara, Basidiobolus, Pelvetia, Fucus, and Sphacelaria. 

Cell plates are formed with each of the two successive mitoses 
in the spore mother cell of Anthoceros (Van Hook, :00; Davis, 
O01, p. 158), but the structure in some species is exceedingly 
small (e. g., A. devis) and can scarcely extend more than one- 
tenth of the distance across the cell. It is larger in other forms, 
as in the one studied by Van Hook; but even there the nuclear 
figure of the second mitosis is only one-third of the width of the 
cell. The protoplasm divides simultaneously in the four spores 
with the characteristic arrangement. If this division were deter- 
mined entirely by cell plates there would be required an exten- 
sive development of fibrillae, of which there is no evidence in the 
cell. But their place seems to be taken by numerous delicate 
strands of cytoplasm which connect the four protoplasmic masses, 
each of which contains a large chromatophore and an accom- 
panying nucleus. A film is formed in the intermediate region, 
and this marks the position of the cell wall. It is, of course, 
quite certain that the two cell plates of the second mitosis are 
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a part of this membrane and may start its development, but the 
final structure must contain very much more material than could 
possibly be contributed by the sparsely developed spindle fibers. 
Thus, although the splitting of the cell plate may start the proc- 
ess of segmentation, its final course and end is probably deter- 
mined by cleavage through vacuoles, thus utilizing a method 
characteristic of the thallophytes. 

Chara appears to have a fairly well developed cell plate (Deb- 
ski, ’97) which extends almost entirely across the cell, presenting 
very exceptional conditions among the thallophytes. This pecu- 
liarity is in keeping with other characters of the spindle, which 
begins its development outside of the nuclear membrane and, 
lacking centrosomes, resembles the nuclear figures of higher 
plants. It is possible that nuclear studies upon Chara through- 
out ontogeny might show a variation that would be very signifi- 
cant for the evolutionary problems concerned with the structure 
of protoplasm. 

Fairchild (97) reports a cell plate for Basidiobolus when the 
beak cells are cut off from the gametes. The structure, as fig- 
ured and described, is not, however, conspicuous. He points 
out general resemblances between cell division in this form and 
in the Conjugales, where, as Van Wisselingh (:02) described 
later for Spirogyra, spindle fibers connect the daughter nuclei 
and may cooperate towards the end of cell division with a cleav- 
age furrow from the side of the cell. 

The conditions in the Fucales are not altogether clear. Both 
Strasburger (97a) and Farmer and Williams (’98) repert that 
the central spindle disappears in Fucus without the formation of 
the cell plate and that the wall is developed between the daugh- 
ter nuclei in a region of granular cytoplasm. However, in Pel- 
vetia some of the radiating fibrillae from opposite sides of the 
daughter nuclei bend around these structures and end in the new 
wall. It is not plain that they contribute much it anything to 
its formation in the way of substance, but it would seem prob- 
able that they hold a directive relation to the structure (Farmer 
and Williams, ’98). 

The Sphacelariaceze seem to be somewhat similar to the Fuca- 
les in their methods of cell division. The beautiful figures of 
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Swingle (’97) for Stypocaulon give details of the region of the 
cytoplasm that forms the partition wall between the daughter 
nuclei. There is a zone of fine meshed protoplasm between 
much larger vacuoles. It is possible that some very long fibrillze 
may connect the daughter nuclei with this zone, but they do not 
form a cell plate. Consequently the wall must be developed in 
this delicate alveolar layer, which probably splits along some 
plane of vacuoles. The process of cleavage is then really related 
to such activities of vacuoles as occur in the sporangium of the 
Mucorales and in the plasmodium. But the position of the alve- 
olar layer may be determined by the fibrillze, since it is always 
situated nearest to the smaller of the two daughter nuclei. 

It seems likely that the process of cleavage in the Fucales will 
be found to be similar to Stypocaulon when the details of struc- 
ture in the internuclear cytoplasm is known. So this group, with 
others, is likely to furnish conditions in which spindle fibers may 
determine the position of the cell wall and exert a directive influ- 
ence upon it without actually laying down a cell plate. As has 
been pointed out, the splitting of the cell plate is probably a 
cleavage along a very thin flat vacuole, so that the process in its 
essential characters is the same as cleavage through a series of 
vacuoles. Thus cleavage by the cell plate is possibly an out- 
growth from that phase of cleavage by constriction in which the 
extensive fusion of vacuoles determines the planes of separation. 
The important advance lies in the new factors, introduced through 
the activities of fibrillae, which become very conspicuous as actual 
contributors of material to the kinoplasmic film which is laid 
down as the cell plate. This function of the fibrille probably 
developed slowly from conditions such as those in Stypocaulon 
and Pelvetia, where their influence upon the position of the cell 
wall, if any at all, can scarcely be more than directive. 


3. Free Cell Formation. 


Whenever a nucleus becomes the center around which cyto- 
plasm is gathered and separated from the rest of the ce!l con- 
tents, so that the new cell lies freely in the protoplasm of the 
old, this is free cell formation. Illustrations are presented by 
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the spores of an ascus, the odspore of the Peronosporales, the 
embryo cells ef Ephedra, and probably other gymnosperms, and 
in some cases seemed to be exemplified in the conditions pre- 
sented by the egg and synergids and the antipodals of the.embryo 
sac. 

Spore formation in the ascus is known through the studies of 
Harper (’97 and ’99). After the final divisions in the ascus the 
nuclei lie in the cytoplasm, each with an aster at its side (Fig. 
8 e, 3). A delicate prolongation carries the aster with its cen- 
trosphere away from the main body of the nucleus (¢, 1). The 
rays of the aster now bend over and grow around the nucleus, 
presenting an umbrella-like figure (e, 2). They finally meet on 
the opposite side, and thereby cut out a portion of the cytoplasm 
which is included in the spore. The substance of the aster 
fibers forms the basis of a kinoplasmic film which becomes the 
plasma membrane of the ascospore and develops the spore wall 
externally after the usual method. This peculiar activity of an 
aster is unparalleled in plant or animal cells. 

Oégenesis in the Peronosporales has been described in some 
detail by several authors, but the process has not generally been 
called free cell formation. Yet at the end of the process the 
odspore, enveloped by periplasm, lies free in the odgonium. In 
the beginning the odplasm gathers in the center of the odgonium 
as a denser alveolar region around that peculiar protoplasmic 
body (generally present) the coenocentrum. This accumulation 
forces the vacuoles, together with most of the nuclei, to the 
periphery, where they lie in a sort of protoplasmic froth next 
the cell wall and constitute the periplasm. The spore wall de- 
velops at the boundary of the odplasm, so that it lies close to the 
large vacuoles (Fig. 8 f) in the periplasm. There must be an 
accumulation of kinoplasm, perhaps from the plasma membranes 
of numerous vacuoles, to form a delicate layer between the two 
regions of the odgonium. This layer of kinoplasm probably 
splits along the line of vacuoles between the odplasm and _peri- 
plasm, for the primary walls are certainly established between 


two plasma membranes, because the secondary layers are added 
to it from both sides. Nuclei in division frequently lie very 
close to the boundary of the odplasm, but there is no evidence 
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that the kinoplasmic membrane has any relation to these mitotic 
figures. That is to say, there are no fibrillz to contribute sub- 
stance to the membrane, and its development must be concerned 
with vacuoles alone. In this respect the process recalls the part 
played by vacuoles in the plasmodium and in certain sporangia 
during cleavage by constriction. 

Free cell formation after the method in the egg of Ephedra 
(Strasburger, ’79), which is also likely to be found among other 
gymnosperms, takes place during the differentiation of the em- 
bryo cells. The cytoplasm collects around each nucleus, forming 
a sphere (Fig. 8 g), and a wall is developed on the outside of 
this body. Details of the process are not known, and it is not 
clear whether the position of the membrane is determined by the 
vacuoles that must border upon this region or whether there are 
fibers radiating from the nucleus which might lay down a cell 
plate around the denser protoplasm; .but the evidence favors the 
former possibility. 

Somewhat similar conditions are presented in the egg appa- 
ratus of many embryo sacs. -In certain forms (e. g., the lily so 
well described by Mottier, ’98) the egg nucleus and synergids are 
thickly invested by radiating fibers, and these, together with the 
cell plates, may readily determine the position of the plasma 
membrane that forms the cell wall. But fibers do not seem to 
be conspicuously present in the egg apparatus of many other 
embryo sacs (Excellent illustrations can be found among the 
Ranunculacez). In these cases the protoplasm collects around 
the nuclei as dense areas bordered by vacuolar cytoplasm, and it 
is possible that the vacuoles by fusing with one another cut out 
these respective regions and thus determine the plasma mem- 
branes of the egg and synergids. Such processes would extend 
the activities of vacuoles, which accompany cleavage by constric- 
tion in the thallophytes, to the highest groups of plants. 

It is curious that with all of the work upon the embryo sac 
we should know less about the segmentation of the protoplasm 
around the synergid, antipodal, and segmentation nuclei in this 
structure than in the sporangia of the molds, the ascus, or dur- 
ing spore formation in the Myxomycetes. 


(Zo be continued). 
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NOTES AND LITERATURE. 


ZOOLOGY. 


Notes on Recent Fish Literature.—In the 7Zransactions of the 
Liverpool Biological Society (XVII, 1903) Mr. Walter M. Tattersall 
takes up again the classification of the lancelets in connection with 
the study of Professor Herdman’s collection from Ceylon. 

Tattersall recognizes about 12 species, with two or three marked 
“varieties.” These he arranges under two generic heads, Branchios- 
toma and Asymmetron. As a synonym of Asymmetron (1893) he 
places Epigonichthys (1876). The last mentioned name has of 
course priority over Asymmetron, if the two are identical. “ Sub- 
genera” Tattersall proposes to “abolish altogether ” because most 
of those proposed contain but a single species ; an inadequate reason 
for those who mark divergence of character rather than number of 
species, by the use of subgeneric names. Mr. Tattersall regards the 
American &. caribeum as identical with 2B. danceolatum of Europe, 
which conclusion is not unlikely, as the only difference known is the 
usually smaller number of post-anal muscular impressions in the 
American form (g or 10 instead of 10, 11, 12 or 13). The Japanese 
Lancelet (B. japonicum =B. nakagawe) is the same as the Ceylon 
species, B. delcheri, and that again is indistinguishable from the 
European. It has 63 or 64 muscular impressions while B. /anceola- 
tum has 60 to 63 and B. caribeum 58 to 61. The averages of 
specimens counted indicate a slight increase in number of segments 
in Asiatic specimens, a slight decrease in American. 

Tattersall rejects the genus Amphioxides, based on A. fe/agicus 
and characterized by the absence of oral cirri “ because the absence 
of oral cirri is no doubt a result of its pelagic life.” But if pelagic 
life brings about such important structural modifications, a matter by 


no means proved, this is no reason why we should not regard these 
modifications as of generic value. If Amphioxides is really without 
cirri, as is probably the case, it is surely a valid genus. 

Mr. Tattersall states that “Jordan and Snyder consider 2. naka- 
vawe a new species solely on account of its geographical distribution.” 
In this he seems to miss the point. JB. de/cheri was described from 
Borneo in very unsatisfactory fashion. The Japanese lancelet showed 
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points of difference. As in almost every case, the shore fishes of 
Japan are specifically different from their analogues in Borneo, it is 
antecedently probable that the lancelets differ also. It appears that 
this is not the case, as a correct account of B. delcheri agrees sub- 
stantially with B. nakagawe (earlier called japonicum). Yet Mr. 
Tattersall finds a certain average difference. The commonest for- 
mula of myotomes in B. de/cheri is 37-17-9, while in B. japonicum it 
is 36-17-11. As these little creatures have so few tangible charac- 
ters, minute differences which can be made out have a greater 
relative importance. 


In the Bulletin of the Museum of Comparative Zoology (Vol. 39, 
No. 8) Mr. Samuel Garman gives an account of the fishes taken by 
Mr. Alexander Agassiz and his party on the “ Albatross,” about the 
coral reefs of Fijiand the great Barrier Reef of Australia. Fourteen 
new species are described and well figured, nearly all of them from 
Fiji. 

In the Bulletin of the Fish Commission (1903), Dr. Oliver P. 
Jenkins gives a final account of the splendid collection of fishes 
made by him in Hawaii in 1889. ‘I'wo hundred fifty-four species are 
included in this connection, and in this and two preceding papers 
ninety-three species are described as new. The fauna of Hawaii is 
essentially that of the tropical Pacific. ‘The same genera occur as in 
the other islands, but not all the genera. Many of the types charac- 
teristic of the south seas, as Periophthalmus, Synancidium, Variola, 
‘Terapon, Czesia, never reach Hawaii. A large percentage of the 
species of Hawaii are peculiar to that archipelago. Thus although 
Hawaii, like other groups of Islands, has Scari, Holocentri, Gobies, 
etc., it has its own species in these groups, for the most part unlike 
those found in Samoa or Tahiti. The faunal isolation of Hawaii may 
be due in part to the direction of the currents, which set to the west- 
ward, while at Samoa their general direction is eastward. ‘The new 
genera in Jenkins’ paper are Scaridea, Cirrhitoidea, Eviota, Chlamy- 
des, the last two being gobies. The excellent plates in this paper 
are by Mr. William S. Atkinson. 


In the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum (XXVI, 1903), 
Dr. Gill takes up Dr. Boulenger’s studies of the bones of the Opah, 
Lampris luna. Dr. Gill makes a very different interpretation of the 
osteology of the shoulder girdle from that of Dr. Boulenger. He 
finds the so-called infraclavicle to be the hypocoracoid, and believes 
that the bones of the Opah differ little from those of the related 
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mackerel-like fishes. He finds no warrant in associating the Opah 
with the sticklebacks to form a group Catosteomi. The present 
writer agrees fully with Dr. Gill in his view of this matter. 


In the Proceedings of the U.S. National Museum (XXV I, 1903), 
Dr. Gill discusses the generic names in a forgotten work of Heinrich 
Friedrich Linck, 1790. “ Versuch einer Eintheilung der Fische nach 
der Zihnen” in“ Magazin fiir das Neueste aus der Physik und 
Naturgeschickte,” published at Gotha. The paper is without value, 
but some of its generic names antedate those in common use. ‘These 
are Mustelus for Mustelus levis = Squalus mustelus. This antedates 
the use of the name for A/uste/us canis, for which Dr. Gill suggests 
the new group name, Cynias. Pristis and Mola of Linck are equiv- 
alent to the genera later so named by Latham and Cuvier. The other 
new generic names are Rhinobatos (without type indicated), Cal- 
lichthys (no type), Alosa (no type), Thymallus (no type), Soarus 
(definition unintelligible), Barbatula (= Cobitis). 

Gill further shows that the name Macrodon Schinz (1822) was 
intended for the genus of Sciznoid fishes called Ancylodon by 
Cuvier in 1817, preoccupied by Ancylodon Illiger 1811, and later 
named Sagenichthys by Berg. The type of the Scizwnoid genus 
should, therefore, stand as Macrodon ancylodon., 

For the genus of Erythrinidz called Macrodon by Miiller in 1842, 
Gill substitutes the name Hoplias. 

He further calls attention to the fact that Oken in 1817 (in Zs/s) 
gave classical names to the genera of fishes left with French names 
only by Cuvier in the first edition of the Régne Animal of the same 
year. From this work, the following names must date: Monacan- 
thus, Alutera, Triacanthus, Curimatus, Piabucus, Cirrhinus, Bagre, 
Lota, Brosme (not Brosmius, a later form), Monochirus, Aurata, 
Plectropomus, Priacanthus, Stellifer, Sander (= Lucioperca), Zingel, 
Otolithes and Chelmo. 


In the same Proceedings, Mr. B. A. Bean figures the rare eel Ah/ia 
egimontis from Barbados. It has been received also from the Tor- 
tugas. 


In the Mark Anniversary Volume, Dr. C. R. Eastman discusses 
again the character of the extraordinary structures found in Carbon- 
iferous rocks and known as Edestus, with a bibliography of the 
subject. These are now believed to be coalescent whorls of teeth of 
some cestraciont shark. 
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In the Proceedings of the Washington Academy of Sciences (Vol. V, 
pp. 189-229), Messrs. Edmund Heller and Robert E. Snodgrass 
give an account of the new species of fishes taken in their expedition 
to the Galapagos under the auspices of the Hopkins Seaside Labora- 
tory of Stanford University. The following are the new genera and 
species : 

Evolantia for Axwoctus micropterus, Sphyrena idiastes, Apogon 
atrodorsatus, Galeagra pammelas (a new genus allied to Acropoma), 
Corvula eurymesops, Sciena perissa, Azurina eupalama, Pomacentrus 
redemptus, FPomacentrus arcifrons, Nexilosus albemarleus (a new 
genus allied to Hypsypops), Scarus noyest, Pontinus strigatus, Eleotris 
tubularis, Cotvlopus cocoénsis, Gobius rhizophore (a species of Cory- 
phopterus), Godius gilberti (a species certainly referable to the Japan- 
ese genus Pterogobius), Arbaciosa truncata, Malacoctenus zonogaster, 
Lepisoma jenkinsi, Encheliophis jordani, Petrotyx hopkinsi, Eutyx 
diagrammus (Petrotyx and Eutyx are new genera of Brotulide), 
Antennarius togus, Allector chelonie (Allector is a new genus allied 
to Chaunax). A list of all the species constituting this splendid col- 
lection will appear later. 


In the Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washington (XVI, 
1903), Austin H. Clark shows that the earliest name of the common 
American Eel is Anguilla chrisypa Rafinesque, the name meaning 
“besmeared or anointed below.” Rafinesque calls it “Gold-breast.” 


In the Bulletin du Museum a’ Histoire Naturelle Paris (1903), Dr. 
Pellegrin describes a number of new species of Cichlidx, one of 
them, Heros (Cichlasoma) /abridens, being from Huasteca Potosina, 
from the veteran naturalist, Dr. Alfredo Dugés of Guanajuato. It is 
near Cichlasoma bartoni. Several others are from Guiana. 


In the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission (1902) Professor W. 
J. Moenkhaus describes a new species of Darter, Hadropterus ever- 
manni from Lake Tippecanoe in Indiana. 


D. S. J. 


BOTANY. 
Notes. — Professor Ganong’s address on the cardinal principles of 
ecology is published in Scsence of March 25. 


Daniel gives an account of a graft-hybrid between pear and quince 
in the Revue Générale de Botanique of Jan. 15. 
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An account of DeVries’ mutation theory, with portrait, is pub- 
lished by Harris in Zhe Open Court for April. 


The vegetative vigor of hybrids and mutations is considered by 
Cook in a leaflet of Proceedings of the Biological Society of Washing- 
ton, issued April 9. 


Nelson describes a number of new flowering plants from Nevada, 
and proposes new names for ten old species known under preoccu- 
pied names, in leaflets of Proceedings of the Biological Society of 
Washington, issued on April 9. 


Pammel publishes an account of some weeds of Iowa as Bulletin 
70 of the Experiment Station of that State. 


Miss Perkins has issued (Gebriider Borntreger, Leipzig, January, 
1904) the first fascicle of “ Fragmenta Flore Philippine,” embody- 
ing the results of studies carried on at the Berlin Museum and based 
on the collections of Warburg, Merrill, Ahern and others. 


Merrill has published, from the Manila Bureau of Government 
Laboratories, papers on new or noteworthy Philippine plants and 
the American element’in the Philippine flora. 


A list of the plants known from Siam, by Williams, is being pub- 
lished in current numbers of the Bulletin de 1 Herbier Boissier. 


Vol. 4, Sect. 2, of the Flora Capensis, under the editorship of This- 
elton-Dyer, runs from Hydrophyllacez into Scrophulariacez. 


A number of views of the vegetation of Samoa accompany an arti- 
cle on that group of islands, by Kellogg, in Out West for April. 


Vol. 3, fascicle 1, of Coste’s “ Flore descriptive et illustrée de la 
France” deals with Scrophulariacee and Labiatz. 


An analysis of the vegetation of Madeira, by Vahl, has been issued 
from the Gyldendalske Boghandel, of Copenhagen. 


A posthumous paper by Weber, published by Roland-Gosselin in 
January from the Bulletin de la Société Centrale d’ Agriculture, etc., de 
Vice, deals with the restored genus Cleistocactus. 


Certain Arizona cacti are illustrated in Zhe Gardener’s Chronicle 
of March 19g. 


Country Life in America for April contains an illustrated article by 
Julia E. Rogers on Magnolias. 
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An account of Mexican tea (Zuruera aphrodisiaca) is published by 
J. U. Lloyd in the Pharmaceutical Review for April. 


A note on Rudbeckia, by Pihl, in Svenska Tradgardsforeningens 
Tidskrift of January, is illustrated by colored figures of several culti- 
vated species. 


A series of ten illustrations, showing the development of an elm 
shoot, by Richards, is published in Country Life in America for April. 


A third signature of Professor Greene’s “ Leaflets” continues his 
study of Polygonacez. 


Holm’s “Studies in the Cyperacee—XXI,” published in Zhe 
American Journal of Science for April, deals with new or little known 
species of Carex. 


Parish begins a preliminary synopsis of Southern California Cy- 
peracee in the Bulletin of the Southern California Academy of Sci- 
ences for March. 


Certain Canadian mosses are enumerated by Cufoni in No. 7-9 of 
the Bullettino della Societa Botanica Italiana of 1903, which also con- 
tains a note by Baroni on the botanic garden of Mt. A2tna. 


The necessity for reform in the nomenclature of fungi is discussed 
by Earle in Science for March 25. 


Copeland has an article on Californian fungi in Annales Mycologici 
for January. 


Rehm publishes diagnoses of a number of North American Asco- 
mycetes in Annales Mycologici of January. 


An account of two hundred Portuguese fungi has been distributed 
by Professor d’Almeida of Lisbon. 


Klebahn’s “Die wirtswechselnden Rostpilze” (Gebriider Born- 
treger, Berlin, 1904) forms a large volume containing a detailed 
analysis of heteroicism followed by an account of the species show- 
ing this peculiarity and ample indexes to fungi and hosts. 


Taphria cerulescens is the subject of Bulletin 126 of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, by Wilcox. 


Salmon gives an account of recent researches on the specialization 
of parasitism in Erysiphacee in Annales Mycologici for January, and 
The New Phytologist of Feb. 27. 


An account of dry rot of the potato, caused by Fusarium oxyspo- 
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rum, by Smith and Swingle, is published as Budetin 55 of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Fungous diseases form the subject of ABud/etin 63 of the Delaware 
College Experiment Station, by Chester and Smith. 


Oudemans has distributed separates from the Proceedings of Jan. 
30 of the AK. Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, describing 
Exosporina Laricis, a new destructive parasite of the larch. 


Arthur describes and figures the three common edible species of 
Coprinus in Bulletin 98 of the Purdue University Experiment Station. 


A paper by Stahl on the means by which lichens are protected 
against feeding animals is separately distributed the Festschrift 
commemorative of Heckel’s 7oth birthday, issued by the Fischer 
press of Jena. 


The development of lichen apothecia is considered by Baur in the 
Botanische Zeitung, Abteilung I, of March 1. 


Coville has recently distributed separates of a well illustrated 
paper on the Indian use of Vymphea polysepala, from the Report of 
the U. S. National Museum for 1902. 


“An account of a new African fiber-banana, Musa ulugurensis, is 
given by Warburg and Moritz in Der Tropenpflanzer for March. 


Van Es and Waldron give an account of stock-poisoning plants of 
North Dakota in Bulletin 58 of the Experiment Station of that State. 


An illustrated account of lumbering by machinery is contributed 
by K. Smith to Zhe World’s Work of February. 


Clement is publishing a series of illustrated articles on “the Japan- 
ese floral calendar” in current numbers of Zhe Open Court. 


The reports on the New York Botanical Garden for 1903, con- 
tained in Vol. 3, No. to, of the Au/letin of the institution, show that 
84,163 specimens were added to the herbarium, 1,656 bound volumes 
were added to the library, and 1,000 species were added to the living 
collection, bringing the latter up to about 11,600 species. 


An illustrated account of the Arnold Arboretum, by Miller, is pub- 
lished in Country Life in America for March. 


40,396 visitors to the conservatories of the St. Petersburg Botani- 
cal Garden, in 1903, are reported in its Bulletin of March 5. 


A portrait of Behrens is published as frontispiece to Heft 79 of 
the Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Mikroskopie. 
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ANNANDALE, N. and Rosinson, H.C. Fasciculi Malayenses Anthropological 
and Zoélogical Results of an Expedition to Perak and the Siamese Maylay States. 
1901-1902. Pt. I, Zodlogy, pp. 1-200, pls. 1-10; Pt. II, Zodlogy, pp. 201-307, 
pls. 11-14-vii; Supplement pp. xlii and map.— BatLey, L. H. Plant Breeding. 
Being five Lectures upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. Third Edition, 
New York, Macmillan, 1904. 8vo, xiii-+ 324 pp., 22 figs.— BASTIAN, H. C. 
Studies in Heterogenesis. London and Oxford, Williams and Nargate, 1903. 
8vo, viii + 354 + xxxiii, pp., 815 figs. 31 /6.— BERGEN, J. Y. Notebook to Accom- 
pany Bergen’s Text Books of Botany or for general use in Botanical Laboratories 
of Secondary Schools. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1904. 4to, 144 pp., $0.75.— DAVISON, 
A. Mammalian Anatomy with Special reference to the Cat. Philadelphia, 
Blakiston, 1903. 8vo, xi + 250 pp., 108 figs. $1.50.— GARDINER, J.S. The Fauna 
and Geography of the Maldive and Laccadive Archipelagoes, etc. Vol. II, Part 
III, pp. 589-698, pls. 35-48.— GIRARD, A. Controverses Transformistes. Paris, 
C. Naud, 1904. 8vo, 178 pp., 23 figs — LEIGHTON, G. R. The Life-History of 
British Lizards and their Local Distribution in the British Isles. Edinburgh, 
Geo. A. Morton, 1903. 8vo, xiv + 214 pp., many illustrations.— MOUILLEFERT, P. 
Traité de Sylviculture. Exploitation et Aménagement des Bois. Paris, Alcan, 
1924. 8vo, 476 pp., Io pls., 27 figs. 6 francs— MOUNEYRAT, A. La Purine et 
ses Dérivés. “Scientia,’’ Serie Biologique, No. 18. Paris, C. Naud, 1904. 8vo, 
98 pp.— NILEs, Grace G. Bog-trotting for Orchids. New York, Putnam’s, 
1904. 8vo, xvi + 310 pp., 72 plates, 24 of them colored— Perry, J. H. and 
IK MERSON, B. K. The Geology of Worcester, Massachusetts. Worcester Nat- 
ural Hist. Soc., 1903. 8vo, xii-166 pp., plates and maps.— PortER, T.C. Flora 
of Pennsylvania. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1904. 8vo,xv + 362 pp. $2.00.— PORTER, 
T. C. Catalogue of the Bryophyta (Hepatics, Anthocerotes and Mosses) and 
Pteridophyta (Ferns and Fern-allies) found in Pennsylvania. Boston, Ginn & 
Co., 1904. 8vo, 66 pp.— REESE, A. M. An Introduction to Vertebrate Embry- 
ology Based on the Study of the Frog and the Chick. New York, Putnam’s, 
1904. 8vo, xvii + 291 pp., 83 figs — SCRIBNER, G. H. Where did Life Begin ? 
A Brief Inquiry as to the Probable courses of Migration therefrom of the Flora 
and Fauna of the Earth. A Monograph. New York, Scribner’s, 1903. 8vo, 
xiii-- 75 pp., portrait. $1.20.— SNYDER, H. The Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life. New York, Macmillan, 1903. 8vo, xvii + 406 pp., 102 figs. $1.40.—STEIN- 
MANN, Z. Einfiihrung in die Paliontologie. Leipzig. Engelmann, 1903. 8vo. 
ix + 466 pp., 818 figs. 12 marks.— TayLor, J. W. Plane Geometry. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1904. 8vo, viii + 171 pp., 58 figs. 

ARNOLD, R. The Paleontology and Stratigraphy of the Marine Pliocene and 
Pleistocene of San Pedro, Cal. Contrib. to Biol. Hopkins Seaside Lab., Stanford 
Univ. No. xxxi-+ 420 pp., 37 pls.— BALL, E. D. Descriptions of Some New 
Tree Hoppers from the United States. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., Vol. xvi, pp. 
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177-182.— BANCROFT, F. W. and EsTerty, C.O. A Case of Physiological Pol- 
arization in the Ascidian Heart. Oniv. Cal. Pudl., ZoOl., Vol. I, pp. 105-114.— 
BARBOUR, T. A New Batrachian from Sarawak, Borneo. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 
Vol. xvii, pp. 51-52.— BERRY, E. W. Oralia in American Paleobotany. Jot. 
Gazette. Vol. xxxvi, pp. 421-428.— BERTRAND, C. E. Les Coprolithes de 
Bernissart. Mem. Mus. Roy. d@’ Hist. Nat. Belge, Tom. I, 154 pp., 15 pls — 
BoupDREAU, W. J. Modern Rice Culture. Farmer’s Bull. Rureau Agr. P. 1. 
"No. 3, 46 pp., 16 figs — BoULANGER, E. Les Mycelium Truffiers Blancs. Paris, 
Oberthur, 1903. 4to, 23 pp., 3 pls.— BOULANGER, E. Germination de Liasco- 
spore de la Truffe. Paris, Oberthur, 1903. 4to, 20 pp., 2 pls.— BREED, R. S. 
The Changes which Occur in the Muscles of a Beetle, Thymalus marginicollis 
Chem. during Metamorphosis. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zodl., Vol. XL, pp. 317-382, 7 
pls.— Burrum, B.C. Wheat Growing on the Laramie Plains. Bul/. Wyo. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. No. 60, 39 pp., pls. — CAPE OF Goop Hopr. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Annual Report of the Geological Commission. 1901, 67 pp., map. 1902, 
128 pp., map.— COCKERELL, T. D. A. The Colorado Rubber Plant. Budd. Col. 
College Mus. No. 1, 2 pp.—COMISION DE PARASITOLOGIA AGRICOLA. Circular 
I-5.— COMISION DE PARASITOLOGIA AGRICOLA. Las Plagas de la Agricultura. 
No. t1.— Cook, O. F. The Vegetative Vigor of Hybrids and Mutations. Proc. 
Biol. Soc. Wash, Vol. xvii, pp. 83-90.— DALL, W.H. Diagnoses of New Species 
of Mollusks from the Santa Barbara Channel, California. Pro:. Biol. Soc. Wash. 
Vol. xvi, pp. 171-176.— DaLL, W. H. and Bartscu, P. Synopsis of the Genera, 
Subgenera and Sections of the Family Pyramidellide. Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash. 
Vol. xvii, pp. 1-16.— DAVENPORT, C. B. Report on the Fresh-Water Bryozoa 
of the United States. Proc. U. S. Natl. Mus. Vol. xxvii, pp. 211-221, pl. 6.— 
DEAN, BASHFORD. Notes on Japanese Myxinoids. Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. 
Tokyo. Vol. xix, 23 pp., 1 pl— DEAN, BASHFORD. Notes on the Long-Snouted 
Chimaeroid of Japan. Rhinochimaera (Harriotta) Pacifica (Garman) Mitsikurii. 
Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo. Vol. xix, 15 pp., t pl.— DEAN, BASHFORD. 
Notes on Chimera. Two Japanese Species, C. phantasma Jordan and Snyder, 
and C. Mitsikurii N. S., and their Egg Cases. Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo. 
Vol. xix, 9 pp., 1 pl— Dickson, C. W. The Ore Deposits of Sudbury, Ontario. 
Trans. Amer. Inst. M. Engineers, for 1903, 65 pp, 26 figs.— Dorsry, G. A. 
The Arapho Sun Dance; The Ceremony of the Offering Lodge. Field Columd. 
Mus Publ. Anthrop. Ser. Vol. IV, xii + 288 pp. 137 pls.— Dorsey, G. A. Tra- 
ditions of the Osage. Field Columb. Mus. Publ. Anthrop. Ser. Vol. vii, pp. 9-60. 
— Dorsey, G. A. and KRoEBER, A. L. Traditions of the Arapho Collected under 
the Auspices of the Field Columbian Museum and of the American Museum of 
Natural History. Field Columb. Mus. Publ. Anthrop. Ser. Vol. v, x + 475 pp.— 
Dorsey, C. W. Soil Conditions in the Philippines. Bud/. Bureau Agr. P. /., 
No. 3, 57 pp-, maps and plates.— Dorsgy, C. W. Cultivation of Tobacco. 
Farmer's Bull. Bureau Agr. P. I., No. 5, 20 pp., 4 figs.— DorsEy, C. W. A 
Report on the Agricultural Soils of Union Province, Luzon. Bull. Bureau Agr. 
P. I, No. 1, 11 pp., pls— DUERDEN, J. E. West Indian Sponge-Incrusting 
Actinians. Bull. Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist. Vol. xix, pp. 495-503, pls. 44-47.— 
Epwarps, H. T. Maguey in the Philippines. PAz/. Bur. Agr., Farmer’s Bull. 
No. 10, 14 pp.— ELLiot, D. G. Descriptions of Twenty-seven Apparently New 
Species and Subspecies of Mammals. Field Columb. Mus. Publ., Zo0l. Ser. Vol. 
iii, pp. 239-259.— ELLioT, D.G. Catalogue of Mammals Collected by C. Heller 
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in Southern California. Field Columb. Mus. Publ., Zo0l. Ser. Vol. iii, pp. 271- 
_ 321, pls. 38-50.— ELLiot, D. G. Descriptions of Apparently New Species of 
Mammals of the Genera Heteromys and Ursus from Washington and Mexico. 
Field Columb. Mus. Publ., Zool. Ser. Vol. iii, pp. 233-237 ELLiot, D.G. A 
List of Mammals Collected by Edmund Heller in the San Pedro Martir and 
Hanson Laguna Mountains and the Accompanying Coast Regions of Lower 
California with Descriptions of Apparently New Species. /ie/d Columb. Mus. 
Publ. Zo6l. Ser. Vol. iii, pp. 199-232, pls. 33-38.— ELLiot, D.G. Descriptions’ 
of Apparently New Species and Subspecies of Mammals, and a New Generic 
Name Proposed. Field Columb. Mus. Publ., Zodl. Ser. Vol. iii, pp. 263-270.— 
FARRINGTON, O. C. Catalogue of the Collection of Meteorites. veld Columb. 
Mus. Publ., Geol. Ser. Vol. ii, pp. 79-123, pls. 30-39.— FELT, E. P. Grapevine 
Roct Worm. Bull. NV. Y. State Mus., No. 72,55 pp., 13 pls.— FELT, E. P. Insects 
Affecting Forest Trees. From Seventh Ann. Rept. Forest, Fish and Game Comm., 
PP- 479-534, 66 pls., 26 figs— FINLAY, G.S. Preliminary Report of Field Work 
in the Town of Minerva, Essex Co., N. Y. Rept. NV. Y. State Geol. for 1900, pp. 
QI-103, pl. 8.— GAssER, H. The World’s Idea. Medical Standard. Aug. 1903, 
30 pp.— GILBERT, C. H.and Starks, E.C. The Fishes of Panama Bay. Contrib. 
to Biol. Hopkins Seaside Laboratory, Stanford Univ., No. xxxii, 304 pp., 33 pls.— 
GotpMAN, E. A. Descriptions of five New Mammals from Mexico. Proc. Biol. 
Soc. Wash. Vol. xvii, pp. 79-82.— GRABAU, A. W. Notes on the Development 
of the Biserial Arm in Certain Crinoids. Am. Jour. Sci. Vol. xvi, pp. 289-300, 
11 figs— GRARAU, A. W. Stratigraphy of Becraft Mountain, Columbia County, 
N.Y. Rept. NV. Y. State Paleont. 1902, pp. 1030-1079, 13 figs, maps.— GRABAU, 
A.W. Paleozoic Coral Reefs. Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. Vol. xiv, pp. 337-352, 
pls. 47-48.— HALLOCK-GREENWALT, MARY. Prose and Rhythm. Pop. Sci. 
Monthly, Sept. 1903, pp. 425-431.— HARE, R. F. Canaigre. Bull. NV. Mex. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. No. 49. 15 pp-— Hart, C. A. Synopsis of Insect Collections for Dis- 
tribution in Illinois High Schools. ///. State Lab. Nat. Hist., 64 pp., 74 figs.— 
HERRICK, C. J. The Doctrine of Nerve Components and Some of its Applica- 
tions. Jour. Comp. Neurol. Vol. xiii, pp. 301-312.— JOHNSON, D. W. Block 
Mountains in New Mexico. Amer. Geol. Vol. xxxi, pp. 135-139.—JORDAN, D. 
S. Notes on Fishes Collected in the Tortugas Archipelago. Aud/l. U. S. Fish 
Com. for 1902, pp. 539-544, 2 pls.— JoRDAN, D. S. and SNyDER, J. O. On the 
Species of White Chimera from Japan. Proc. U. S. Natl. Mus. Vol. xxvii, pp. 
223-226.— JORDAN, D. S. and Starks, E. C. A Review of the Cottide or 
Sculpins found in the Waters of Japan. Proc. U.S. Natl. Mus. Vol. xxvii, pp. 
231-335, 43 figs— JorDAN, D. S. and Srarks, E.C. A Review of the Japanese 
Fishes of the Family of Agonide. Proc. U. S. Natl. Mus. Vol. xxvii, pp. 575- 
599. 13 figs. — JORDAN, D. S. and Starks, E.C. A Review of the Scorpznoid 
Fishes of Japan. Proc. U. S. Natl. Mus. Vol. xxvii, pp. 91-175, pls. 1-2.— 
Jupay, C. The Plankton of Winona Lake. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sct. 1902, pp. 
120-133.— KANDA, M. Studien iiber die Reizwirkung einiger Metallsalze auf 
das Wachsthum hoéheren Pflanzen. Jour. Coll. Sci. Imp. Univ. Tokyo. Vol. xix, 
37 pp-, 1 p|l— Kemp, J. F. A New Spheroidal Granit. Scéence. Vol. xviii, pp. 
503-504.— Kemp, J. F. and Knicut, W. C. Leucite Hills of Wyoming. Ax//. 
Geol. Soc. Amer. Vol. xiv, pp. 305-336, pls. 37-46.— KILIAN, W. Notes sur la 
Tectonique des Alpes Francaises. Ann. Univ. Grenoble. Tom. xvi, 10 pp.— 
Koroip, C. A. The Plankton of the Illinois River, 1894-1899, with introductory 
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Notes upon the Hydrography of the Illinois River and its Basin. Part I. 
Quantitative Investigations and generai results. Az//. /1/. State Lab. Nat. Hist. 
Vol. vi, pp. xviii and 95-629, 50 pls.— LamBE, L. M. Lower Jaw of Dryto- 
saurus incrassatus (Cope). Otfawa Nat. Vol. xvii, pp. 133-139, 3 pls.— Law- 
son, A.C. The Orbicular Gabbro at Dehesa San Diego Co., Cal. Univ. Cal. 
Publ. Bull. Dept. Geol. Vol. iii, pp. 383-396, pl. 46.— Lyon, W.S. A Primer 
on the Cultivation of Sugar Cane. Farmer's Bull. Bureau Agr. P. 1. No. 1,.19 
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